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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’ regularly and promptly through the 


abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘ Spectator” is on sale at our Office by noon 


on Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘ Spectator ’’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall, 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. ° 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N“ much news has been coming through from Ireland. 
p Something like a veil has been drawn over the principal 
operations at Limerick, but we suppose that it will be lifted 
very soon. According to an official report by the Provisional 
rovernment, issued on Thursday, the National forces are 
supreme throughout Leinster and in Monaghan, Cavan, Ros- 
common, Leitrim and Clare. They have opposition to deal with 
in Donegal and Sligo, and harder work still before them in Galway, 
Limerick and Tipperary. It is admitted that Waterford, Cork, 
Kerry and Mayo are “in subjection to the irregulars.”” The 
Statement adds that the irregulars are threatening the whole 
economic life of the country. An appeal is made to all who are 
in favour of the Treaty to stand solidly together to see that “ the 
will of the people shall prevail.” 


A particularly interesting point in the statement is that which 
deals with the reports of an attempt between certain sections 
of the irregulars and of the Free State forces to come together 
and patch up a truce. Mr. Collins, we are glad to say, will 
have nothing to do with such a movement. He says there must 
be “no compromise.”” A compromise might, of course, be a new 
and more deadly danger to the loyalists, as if the pro-Treaty and 
anti-Treaty men wanted to make good their losses they would 
no doubt combine against the unhappy loyalists. We sin- 
terely hope that Mr. Collins will succeed. But even if he does 





there may be even worse times to go through before better ones 
are reached. During the War Ireland wasarich country. She 
had fewer causes of complaint than any country in Europe. 
Now property is being destroyed on all sides. Ireland is being 
laid waste. If Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins establish thet 
Government, therefore, they will have to build up a new land. 
They will have to make good the damage; to create a police 
force; to create a judiciary, and to organize efficient staffs of 
Civil Servants, none of which things exists at present. It is a 
task that might daunt the most experienced statesmen in the 
world, and Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins, though they may have 
good will, of course have not experience, 








In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Salisbury moved that 
a Select Committee of both Houses should be appointed to 
inquire into the Honours scandal. The fact, he said, that ‘‘ the 
swindlers who offered peerages and baronetcies”’ were sometimes 
listened to was in itself a condemnation of the prevailing system. 
The case for an inquiry and a change of practice was over- 
whelming. He was not satisfied that the undertakings of the 
Government in 1917 had been carried out. In the case of the 
“ Robinson peerage ” it appeared that “ nobody was responsible.” 
How, then, could the Prime Minister have satisfied himself that 
there had been no pecuniary consideration? For his own part, 
he doubted whether the Prime Minister knew that Sir Joseph 
Robinson had been recommended at all. It was right for 
every one who could to subscribe to his party, but it was utterly 
wrong that such subscriptions should confer an Honour. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted that the matter was one that 
specially concerned the dignity and authority of the House of 
Lords. He rejected Lord Salisbury’s view that a party sub- 
scription should be treated as an absolutely irrelevant considera- 
tion. It had never been so treated. He proposed as an amend- 
ment to Lord Salisbury’s motion that there should be a Royal 
Commission, but he deprecated retrospective inquiry by the 
Commission. Nothing, he thought, would be gained by that, 
and the real object was to prevent abuse in the future. 


Lord Selborne very justly criticized the idea of limiting the 
Commission to proposals for the future. It was necessary to 
know what the evil really was before it could be cured. The 
Duke of Northumberland also demanded an inquiry into the 
existing system. He told some strange stories about private 
agents touting Honours about the country. The system was 
so bad that within the past four years three gentlemen had been 
honoured either with a baronetcy or a knighthood, all of whom 
had recently been convicted by a Court of Law for serious 
offences. The Lord Chancellor's speech was full of admissions, 
and the Government of course surrendered. But they have 
not gone far enough. In our judgment it is essential that the 
terms of reference to the Royal Commission should be very 
wide. 





On Monday the House of Commons also debated the Honours 
scandal. Mr. G. Locker-Lampson proposed that a Select 
Committee of both Houses should be appointed. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that the Government were quite prepared to assent 
to any re-examination of the question of Honours which would be 
satisfactory to the House of Commons. While agreeing that 
inquiry was desirable, however, he declared that the sort of 
objection that was being raised now had always been raised. 
It was natural that owing to the War and the increase, both of 
population and wealth—the remark about wealth deserved the 
ironical cheer it obtained—the number of Honours should have 
greatly increased. 


He then affirmed his own ignorance of anything in the nature 
of money transactions, “ There is no Prime Minister, either of 
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to-day or in the past, who has any knowledge, when names are 
submitted, as to who has contributed to the party fund. The 
Prime Minister has to judge on the record of public services as 
placed before him.” Among the other speeches the most 
striking was that of Mr. Ronald McNeill, who brought serious 
accusations against Lord Waring and Lord Forres (formerly 
Sir Archibald Williamson), two of the new peers. Lord Waring, 
who was in the Gallery, called out at one point, “ That is a false 
statement.” 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Forres made a personal 
statement to the effect that all bis dealings in Chile during the 
War, which Mr. McNeill had condemned, had, as a matter of fact, 
been approved by the Government. The Lord Chancellor 
pointed out that Mr. McNeill’s charges, which were of “ the 
most wounding character,” had been made with the protection 
of privilege. He hoped that Mr. McNeill, if he were not willing 
to withdraw the charges, would repeat them outside the House 
in order that Lord Forres might have the opportunity of taking 
appropriate action. On Wednesday, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Waring also made a personal statement about Mr. McNeill’s 
charges with regard to the reconstruction of Messrs. Waring and 
Gillow and with regard to Lord Waring’s White City contracts. 
He declared that what Mr. McNeill had said was “ entirely 
incorrect.” If Mr. McNeill would repeat his statement outside 
the House of Commons he would at once deal with him. 


The House of Lords went into Committee on Tuesday to 
consider the Reform Resolutions. Lord Peel, in what may be 
described asa half-hearted but amusing recommendation of 
the Resolutions, said that the Second Chamber under the 
proposed reforms would not be a rival to the Commons. We 
agree that rivalry would be disastrous, but we are afraid that the 
reconstituted House which would be the result of the proposed 
reforms would be a provocation to the House of Commons with- 
out being strong enough to resist the jealousy it would excite. 
But we need not follow the debate in detail. It quite confirmed 
the impression made upon us last week that the Resolutions 
are not regarded seriously. Some of the Peers deplored the fact 
that the Bryce Commission had been ignored and most of them 
evidently desired the abolition of the Parliament Act. In 
fine, there were many proposals for creating new dangers. 
Surely the best solution is to leave the House of Lords as it is 
but to weed out the incapables and to add a limited number 
of specially nominated life peers. Then give the House of 
Lords the right to demand a Poll of the People. Thus the 
Lords would retain their present prestige and would discharge 
by far the most important of all their functions—which is to 
refer doubtful Bills to the decision of the people. 


The Prime Minister said on Monday that the Hague Conference 
had come to a deadlock and that the British delegates would 
probably return home this week. Less hopeful people have 
given up the Conference as a complete failure. Commander 
Hilton Young, the British delegate, put the case very clearly 
on Friday, July 14th, when he told Litvinoff that it was useless 
to ask Western investors to trust their money to the Bolsheviks 
without having any share in the management of the enterprises 
to which the money was to be applied. All this was perfectly 
obvious at the outset. Mr. Lloyd George and a few other 
optimists assumed that the Bolsheviks would not be so tactless 
as to ask for credits without offering to recognize the ordinary 
rights of property. But the optimists were wrong. On Wednes- 
day Litvinoff admitted that he could not get credits without 
concessions. He promised, therefore, to ask his colleagues at 
Moscow whether they would acknowledge Russia’s foreign 
loans and compensate foreign owners of confiscated Russian 
properties within the next two years. The Conference thus 
ends on a note of interrogation. 


Lhe Allies have not as yet agreed upon an answer to Germany's 
demand for a suspension of reparation payments, in consequence 
of the fall of the mark. After a slight recovery, the German 
exchange has declined still further; the pound sterling was 
quoted at 2,200 marks on Wednesday. There is no knowing 
when the fall will cease. Austrian paper is now almost valueless, 
being quoted at 125,000 kronen to the pound, and it is conceiv- 
able, though perhaps unlikely, that German paper will go the 
same way, unless indeed the German Government ceases to 
print millions of notes daily. The Allies evidently do not know 
how to deal with this extraordinary situation. The French 








seem to believe that German financiers have contrived to upset 
the exchanges in order that Germany may pose as a pauper, 
Furthermore, it is clear that German industry is prospering by 
means of the low value of the mark. On the other hand, the 
German Government may well be unable to buy gold, or its 
equivalent, for reparation payments at the present rates of 
exchange, and it is not to the interest of the Allies to force 
Germany into bankruptcy. 





The German police on Monday tracked down the two men 
who murdered Dr. Rathenau on June 24th. The assassins, 
Kern and Fischer, had sought refuge in the ruined castle of 
Saaleck, near Kissingen, belonging to a Monarchist author. The 
police surrounded the castle and the murderers, seeing that 
escape was impossible, committed suicide. It is obvious that 
the crime has alienated public sympathy from the Monarchist 
faction. In the hunt for the assassins the police found ready 
assistance everywhere; two civilians gave the information 
which led the police to Saaleck. Furthermore, the Socialists have 
begun to realize that it is dangerous for them as well as for the 
Allies to let the Monarchists accumulate stores of arms, in 
violation of the Peace Treaty, and large numbers of hidden 
machine-guns and other weapons are being surrendered. 


President Harding on Tuesday invited the 680,000 unionist 
miners, who struck on April Ist, to return to work and promised 
to protect those who did so. He had offered to appoint arbitra- 
tors in the dispute, but his offer was rejected. The United Mine 
Workers, it will be remembered, ordered a strike because tho 
coalowners refused to pay a minimum wage of 7} dollars (33s.) 
for a six-hour day to unskilled workers. The union leaders must 
have known that such wages were impossibly high, but they 
would not abate their terms or even confer with the coalowners, 
As five-eighths of the bituminous coal used in America comes 
from non-unionist coalfields, the country has not been greatly 
inconvenienced until now. But stocks are being exhausted and 
violent riots in Illinois and West Virginia have shown that the 
strikers, most of whom come from Eastern Europe, are getting 
out of hand. The American public, therefore, desires the end 
of the strike, and the President has responded to the general 
demand that something should be done. 





The American miners’ strike has been complicatd by a strike 
on the railways, affecting at present only the men employed 
in the workshops. Railwaymen’s wages are adjusted, under an 
Act of 1920, by a Railway Labour Board, including three repre- 
sentatives of the companies, three of the unions, and three of the 
general public. The Board last spring decided that the very 
high war wages—ranging from Is. 9d. to 3s. 6d. an hour—must 
be reduced, in the case of a million and a quarter employees, by 
about two dollars a week, on an average. The leaders of the 
railway workshop unions refused to accept the decision and 
declined to enter into a conference with the companies. They 
preferred to order a strike, hoping no doubt that they could 
exert pressure on the public by stopping the traffic and making 
coal still scarcer and dearer. It is uncertain whether the strike 
movement will spread ; in Pennsylvania it has already collapseds 





The Canadian Premier went to Washington last week to 
propose that the Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817, prohibiting 
the use of warships on the Great Lakes, should be replaced by 
a permanent treaty. The agreement allowed Canada and the 
United States to maintain ten small armed sloops on the six 
lakes for police purposes, but the sloops were dismantled years 
ago. The lakes, like the long land fronticr, have needed no 
guards in normal times. The enforcement of Prohibition in 
America has, however, changed the situation. The bold and 
well-armed smugglers of strong drink from Quebec and Ontario 
have to be repressed by patrols in armed motor-launches, 
which do not perhaps come within the four corners of the agree- 
ment of 1817. Canada has taken the opportunity of proposing 
a new treaty. We may safely assume that America will mect 
her halfway. The advantages of the century-old agreement 
have been manifest. To adapt it to modern conditions should 
be little more than a formality. 


The Polish Diet last week, by a majority of thirteen, elected 
M. Korfanty as Premier. The political parties could not agree 
upon a new Ministry and the President, Marshal Pilsudski, 
declined to choose a Premier, as it was his right and, indeed, his 
duty to do. Recourse was therefore had to an election by the 
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Diet. If the Poles combined with their passion for politics a 
little of the British spirit of compromise this solution might 
have proved satisfactory. As it is, the President threatens to 
resign and the Socialist Opposition proposes a general strike 
by way of protest. M. Korfanty is known as the energetic 
leader of the Poles in Upper Silesia, and a most vehement 
Nationalist. As he is evidently a man of character and a 
capable organizer, he might make a good Premier if the Oppo- 
sition would accord him fair play. But if, as seems probable, 
the party quarrels are intensified, Poland under M. Korfanty 
will be worse off than ever. The newly restored Republic wants 
a generation of domestic peace in order to set her affairs in order 
and rebuild her ruined industries. 


Mr. Asquith’s criticisms on the third reading of the Finance 
Bill in the House of Commons last week drew from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer an optimistic speech. He professed 
himself confident that the Budget estimates would be realized. 
Moreover, the Government were resolved to make further 
economies and had set up two Cabinet Committees to bring 
pressure to bear on the departments. In reply to Mr. Asquith’s 
suggestion that £1,137,416,000, raised by the sale of surplus 
war stores, should have been applied to the reduction of war 
debt, he said that that vast sum was required to meet war 
liabilities, apart from pensions and interest on debt. It would 
have been foolish to pay off debt with the money and then 
borrow afresh, But Sir Robert Horne hardly faced the real 
charge, namely, that the Government did not begin to practise 
severe economy as soon as the war came to an end. 


Sir Robert Horne went on to state that our indebtedness to 
America, at the present rate of exchange, was £938,000,000. 
More than two-thirds of that sum was borrowed on behalf of our 
Allies, whose loans we guaranteed. He repeated the assurance 
that our American debt would be paid. Since then, the Prime 
Minister has made it known that British delegates will go to 
Washington in September to arrange for the funding of the loan. 
The Budget provides £25,000,000 to begin payment of the 
interest, and there should be little difficulty in arranging the 
terms now that British credit stands high. 





Lord Derby, speaking at Preston last Saturday, invited the 
Government to let the House of Commons vote freely on the 
proposed duty on fabric gloves, as it was going to do on the 
cattle embargo. Lord Derby defended his action in procuring a 
fair hearing for the cotton trade, whose interests were jeopardized 
by the proposed duty. He said, very sensibly, that it would 
be unwise to accord Protection to one trade if at the same time 
we did an injury to another trade. “ It was not of the slightest 
use to pay out a shilling if they were only to get sixpence in 
return”’—a homely truth which the Protectionists are always 
very reluctant to admit. Lord Derby said that he did not 
know how the Committee that is dealing with the question 
would report, and that he would accept the unfettered decision 
of the House of Commons. As he speaks for Lancashire, his 
declaration was highly significant. 





Colonel Meysey-Thompson’s Bill to amend the Trade Union 
Act of 1913, in respect of political levies, passed through the 
Standing Committee last week. The irritation shown by the 
Labour members strengthened the case for the Bill. For if 
they knew that all or most trade unionists were really desirous 
of paying weekly levies for the support of the Socialist party 
and of the Daily Herald, they could hardly have objected to 
a Bill which merely safeguards the right of a non-Socialist 
workman to refuse payment of the levy. As the Lord Chancellor 
remarked in Monday’s debate, while the older parties have to 
collect their funds from voluntary subscribers, the Labour 
Party leaders force all trade unionists, whatever their political 
views, to contribute to the Labour funds. Mr. Stanton, a 
veteran leader of the South Wales miners, told the Committee 
that the Act of 1913 had been shamefully abused by the Miners’ 
Federation and that the Bill would free trade unionists from a 
peculiarly exasperating form of tyranny. There is, we hope, 
no truth in the rumour that Mr. Lloyd George will try to please 
his Labour friends by refusing time for the third reading. 


The Mount Everest Expedition has left Tibet, and the highest 
summit in the world remains unconquered. In a final attempt 
on June 7th Messrs. Mallory, Somervell and Crawford were 
stopped by an avalanche on the lower slopes of the peak, at an 





altitude of about 22,000 feet. They were able to escape from 
the treacherous snow, which was sliding down to a crevasse, 
But ten of their fourteen native porters, who were lower down, 
were swept into the crevasse and buried by the avalanche. 
Seven were dead before rescue came, It was a tragic end to the 
Expedition. Those members of the party who have returned 
to England confess that their physical endurance was tried to the 
uttermost, and that none but young men should repeat the 
attempt to scale the mountain. Life at very high altitudes was 
exhausting, and the cold was below zero. Major Morshead 
will lose some of his fingers from frostbite. General Bruce and 
his party have done splendid work. The main secrets of Everest 
have been revealed, and the summit, though not yet attained, 
is shown to be attainable by very strong young climbers who 
are favoured by a rare spell of good weather. The Expedition 
has thus fulfilled all reasonable expectations. 





The King made an admirable speech in opening the new 
County Hall on Monday. He said with truth that good local 
government depended on an active civic spirit, and must appeal 
to the imagination. ‘A public authority meanly housed may 
be meanly esteemed.”” The mediaeval cities were wise in erecting 
stately town halls for their governing bodies. So, too, the 
London County Council has been well advised in building a great 
hall which will make every Londoner feel with pride that he is a 
citizen of no mean city. The King welcomed the completion 
of the hall as a sign that peace had returned. He hinted that it 
must lead to the reconstruction, long delayed and very urgently 
needed, of the squalid district on the south bank in which the 
County Hall stands. If the City Corporation, which has very 
wisely postponed the adoption of the St. Paul’s Bridge scheme, 
would spend its trust funds on a new bridge at Charing Cross, 
the Council might well devise plans for a new business quarter 
in the curve of the river between Blackfriars and Westminster. 
The south side is picturesque enough in certain lights, but it 
is unworthy of London. 


The Times has of late been delighting us with animal stories. 
This week we have had not only the enchanting tale of the 
Bear in the Minaret and the Baby Tortoise, but the tale of 
the lazy Zoo Elephant, or the Mahout’s Lessons in Obedience. 
It appears that the lady Indian elephant presented to the Zoo 
by the Maharajah of Cooch Behar two years ago entirely got 
the better of the English keepers this spring. She showed no 
trace of vice, or of disposition to run away, but refused to 
work. She would not stand between the new riding steps, and 
when the old wooden steps were replaced she was equally 
obdurate, and in the end declined not only to be saddled, but 
even to leave the elephant yard. Ultimately a mahout was 
cabled for to deal with the situation. ‘He is a Mahomedan 
from Assam, a tall, finely-built young man, with a bright and 
friendly expression.” 


The account goes on :— 

“One Monday morning he was taken to the Elephant House, 
and at once entered the enclosure, and formally saluted the 
animal, standing first at her head, and then at her tail. Next he 
took off his shoes, knotted a rope loosely round the elephant’s 
neck, which he afterwards used as a kind of stirrup. With little 
difficulty he persuaded her to kneel and mounted her neck. 
In less than two minutes, soothing, patting, and talking volubly 
to her in Hindustani, he had got on good terms, took her round 
to the elephant ride, and apparently had her almost in complete 
control. Phrases of his admonitions, freely translated, were as 
follows :—‘ I am told that you eat your food, and will not work ; 
it is wrong; Allah enjoins on us all that we must work if we 
would eat.’ ‘ You are cheating your masters, and it is unworthy 
of you.’ ‘I am only a black man, and you must not mind me.’ 
‘Put fear out of your mind; take it up from your heart, and 
throw it out.’ The elephant certainly seemed to understand, 
and now obeys every order. The mahout was given quarters in 
another part of the Gardens, but has obtained leave to sleep in 
the Elephant House, as he says that he wishes to talk to the 
elephant during the night. He has not yet tried to saddle her, 
as he wishes to take things slowly, but is confident that he will 
conquer all her fears and make her permanently obedient.” 
The effect of talking to animals is a most interesting subject. 
All good horse-masters will tell you to talk to your horse, and 
Rarey, the great trainer of Victorian days, always “* whispered” 
to vicious horses before he backed them. Has “ Telling the 
Bees,’ we wonder, any connexion with these strange facts ? 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1003; 
Thursday week, 100; a year ago, &8}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“RESPONDEAT SUPERIOR "—THE MAN AT THE 
TOP IS RESPONSIBLE. 


rYXHE great majority of those who read the evidently 

genuine, if defiant, words from the dock of the 
murderers of Sir Henry Wilson cannot but have been 
moved. Certainly we were; but we were still more 
moved by the thought that we have expressed at the 
head of this article, which is the well-known maxim 
of our common law, respondeat superior—the responsi- 
bility rests on the man at the top. It is cowardly, 
it is foolish, it is unjust not to apply the maxim, 
the maxim which Mr. Kipling interpreted so well 
when he said of the Parnellites and the men at the head 
of the Land League that they only “talked and went 
away,” and then added :— 

“By God! the men that did the deed were braver men 
than they! ” 

How far it is safe to let this principle prevail—whether, 
that is, it may not be necessary in the interests of society 
to punish severely the human instruments as well as those 
who direct them, in order, if possible, to cut the chain of evil 
at the bottom as well as at the top—is a matter which 
we shall not argue now. What fills us with indignation 
is that, thanks to others, these wretched men were bemused 
and demoralized with shameful sophistries, with the 
notion that the country they love can be made better by 
murder and that there is no distinction between murder 
and killing in war. Such sophistry cuts at the very heart 
of civilization. It is the great taboo on murder which 
makes it possible for mankind to sleep at night; for 
naturally, inevitably, do men, and particularly Irishmen, 
who are driven by their passions take to killing. War is 
not murder because notice is given that the taboo is 
removed. But directly the rules of war are broken, homi- 
cide once more becomes murder and is punished as such. 

Still, where personal passion, personal gain, personal 
revenge are not involved, the more culpable is the man 
who orders the shot to be fired or who incites to the 
murder. He is more blameworthy than his mentally 
“doped” victim who fires. No one can look at the 
pictures of the men condemned on Tuesday and not 
see that they were just the kind of people to be moved by 
the sinister suggestions of those above them—though 
once again we do not mean to make any apologies for their 
crime. We must not, however, ignore the palliations pro- 
vided by those whom they regard as their spiritual superiors, 
nor the atmosphere which our Government created 
in releasing murderers and in not dealing sternly and 
efficiently, as they ought to have dealt, with those who 
incited to murder as well as with those who murdered, and 
in finally abandoning the task which they had not the 
moral or the physical courage to carry out. 

In the trial of the assassins of Sir Henry Wilson the 
judge behaved with exemplary correctness in refusing to 
allow the prisoners to use the court for the purposes of 
political propaganda while allowing them such latitude 
as men about to be condemned to death ought to have. 
Again, he was of course perfectly right in pointing out that 
all political extenuations of murder were quite irrelevant 
and could not be heard and in condemning the two men 
to death without suggesting to them that there was any 
possibility of a recommendation to mercy. When all 
this has been said we feel bound to go back to what we 
said before and to remark that he would be a man cither 
devoid of all imagination or with a heart of stone if he 
could read such statements about their motives as the 
prisoners made without feeling first that their diabolically 
perverted idealism was something divorced from all 
personal self-seeking, and secondly that these men were 
only the tools of others. O'Sullivan, when questioned 
by the judge, folded his arms, and with a touch of pride 
said, “ All I have done, my Lord, I have done for oe ey 
and for Ireland I am proud to die.” When the judge 
had passed sentence, O'Sullivan said, “ You may kill my 
body, my Lord, but my spirit you wil! never kill.” Dunn, 


who was the better educated, and who had been qualifying 
himself to become a teacher, said to the jury :— 
“You, several of you I have no doubt, have endeavoured 








to do your best in the recent great European war. I also took 
my share in that war, fighting for the principles for which 
this country stood. Those principles I found, as an Irishman 
were not applied to my own country, and I have endeavoured 
to strike a blow for it.” 


He added :— 


“T have never appeared in any criminal court and 
intentions have never been criminal as such. I am not a mean 
assassin who endeavoured to slink away. . . . I wish to stato 
that the motives which impelled me to this action were serious] 
considered. . . . I received no money for this particular bit 
of business. ... I trust that a higher court will judge me 
by my actions in this world and consider the purity of my 
intentions.” 


my 


But how are we to explain the existence of the atmo- 
sphere of sophistry which these miserable men breathed ? 
To trace the origins we should have to go back a very 
long way indeed, but it is sufficient, and indeed better, 
for our purpose to look at the last few years. Life has 
always been held cheaply in Ireland, and it has been 
natural to the more fanatical kind of Irishman to use 
murder as a political argument. Never, however, has 
this tendency been so marked as lately. It is no good 
entering into explanations unless we are perfectly plain, 
and that we propose to be. The blame must be shared, 
in our opinion, by the heads of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland and by the British Government. The Hierarchy 
in Ireland—though, of course, individual remonstrances 
could be quoted to the contrary—has contrived by its 
attitude to condone murder ; and the British Government, 
by entering into political negotiations with the Irish on 
the basis of murder, so to speak, have encouraged people 
to think of assassination as something less bad than the 
supreme crime which it is. We are not here condemning 
the negotiations as such. What we mean is that the 
Government by their whole conduct, by relaxing their 
efforts to suppress murder after declaring to the whole 
world that they intended to suppress it, invited the belief 
that murder was not only excusable but was politically 
profitable. They failed to put their mark upon murder. 
They made it a light thing by treating it as a light 
thing. They forgot that other crimes only speak, murder 
shrieks out. 

An article which was published in October, 1920, in the 
Irish Theological Quarterly, the official organ of the Hier- 
archy, provides a perfect illustration of our case. That 
article, which was written by Professor Alfred O’Rahilly, 
and which was given the place of honour in that particular 
issue, was entitled “Some Theology about Tyranny.” 
The gist of the argument was that killing was no murder 
in the sacred Irish cause. If one had read the article 
carelessly one might have thought that it was nothing 
more than a justifiable defence of “the sacred right of 
insurrection.” But attentive reading shows that it is a 
piece of deliberate theological sophistry having for its 
aim and end an apology for that kind of murder which 
had become the chief feature of Irish political life. The 
Irish Theological Quarterly is edited by five professors of 
Maynooth and every number is published with the official 
imprimatur. The imprimatur is not attached to any 
issue till each article has been passed by the Theological 
Censor. When the article was published we strongly 
protested against the poisonous and wicked doctrine which 
it contained. Shortly afterwards the officials responsible 
for the Irish Theological Quarterly explained that this 
particular article had somehow escaped the attention of 
the Censor. The printers, they said, thought that the 
Censor had passed it, but really he had not. Thus the 
unhappy printers received all the blame. We do not 
know how this explanation may have been received by 
other people, but we will content ourselves with the remark 
that the Hierarchy had no apology to offer till the article 
was denounced in England. We will quote an important 
passage from the article :— 

“Tt has already been pointed out that usurpation is not 
simply a subjective theory to be decided upon by individuals ; 
it is an objective verifiable fact which is initiated by a hostile 
invasion or by a public repudiation on the part of the egmmunity 
or by both. The Scholastic view is that the subsequent relation- 
ship of usurper and nation is essentially a state of war. 
Furthermore, they are of the unanimous opinion that in these 
circumstances each individual is free to commit acts of war 
on the unjust invader of his country. This opinion is not, 9s 
Protestants have asserted, an invention of the Jesuits ; it is the 
opinion of St. Thomas Aquinas and of practically the entire 
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School. It was held even by such strong Royalists as Barclay 
and Grégoire.* The reason assigned is that at such a crisis 
each individual may be assumed to have the consent of the 
nation to defend its liberty against aggression. ‘So long as a 
tyrant unjustly holds a kingdom and rules by force,’ says 
§uarez,® ‘he is always actually using force against the nation ; 
and thus the nation is always waging against him an actual 
or virtual war. And so long as the nation does not declare 
the contrary, it is always considered to wish to be defended 
by each of its citizens, indeed even by any outsider. Hence 
if it cannot be otherwise defended save by slaying the tyrant, 
any one of the people may slay him.’ That is, the ordinary 
procedure of war as of criminal jurisdiction must be regarded 
as dispensed with, 50 long as the nation is in the physical 
impossibility of organizing regular warfare. If such irregular 
methods—with their consequent danger of demoralization—are 
permitted or even enjoined, * it is perfectly clear that when the 
nation is able to organize and equip a quasi-military force, acts 
of belligerency require no special justification. Nor is there any 
need of a formal declaration of war, for such a declaration is 
merely an ordinance of positive international law which affects 
only the signatories of the Hague and Geneva regulations.5 It 
js the usurper who by his continued occupation has declared 
war on the nation. It is the right and duty of the nation to 
defend, by every effective means in its power, its liberty, its 
honour, and its independence.” 

That is simply a justification of assassination in civil 
war. It is really worse—it incites as well as justifies. 
[magine the effect such a doctrine must have had in a 
rountry where murder for political reasons was being 
committed every day of the week—in a country where 
the voice of the Ecclesiastic is as potent as it is in Ireland. 

To us the argument seems the more terrible because it 
is so unstable and go ill-founded when Ireland is described 
without a word of reservation as a nation. The reader 
who did not know the facts might suppose that the Irish 
were a united people justly struggling to be free. He 
would remain quite uninformed of the fact that a very 
powerful and intelligent minority, compactly inhabiting 
a definite part of Ireland, absolutely resents and repudiates 
the idea of distinct nationality for the whole of Ireland. 
This falsity of argument appears at every turn in Repub- 
lican manifestos without a word of apology. As we have 
shown already, one of Sir Henry Wilson’s murderers 
said that he killed Sir Henry because, having fought 
for the self-determination of small nations in the Great 
War, he found that self-determination was withheld from 
Ireland. That, of course, is quite untrue. The difficulty 
has always been that though the Southern Irish wanted 
self-determination for themselves, they refused to grant 
it to the Protestant loyalists of Ulster. We notice a letter 
from Miss MacSwiney, a Republican irreconcilable, in 
last week’s number of the Nation, which contains precisely 
the same false statement. She advocates war to the 
death in order that there may be “no partition ’—in 
other words, in order that the Northerners may be coerced. 

But that is not our main point. The point is that when 
we called attention at the time to the alarming spread 
of the old doctrine that killing is no murder, neither the 
Roman Church in Ireland as a body nor the British Govern- 
ment strained every nerve to put an end to the horror. 
It was perfectly certain that if they did not do so Nemesis 
would overtake them both. And what worse Nemesis 
can we point to than the self-possessed and apparently 
genuine arguments of those two wretched murderers who 
are condemned to death? It may be that the Hier- 
archy in Ireland was alarmed when the article in the 
Irish Theological Quarterly was denounced here, and they 
may well have regretted it, feeling that the writer had 
been allowed to go too far. Again, we can well believe 
that the Vatican conveyed some private reproaches to 
Ireland. But it is fair to say that, so far as the world could 
see, there was no strong, unmistakable public repudiation 
of the campaign of murder. We looked to the moderate 
Sinn Feiners. We looked to the Heirarchy. We looked to 
the British Government. All failed. 

Murder was being systematically taught in Ireland. 








(1) 2 Sent., d. 44, q 2,a2,ad5. The question of tyrannicide cannot of course 
be dealt with at the end of an article. Nor js it directly relevant—a modern 
tyrant is hardly ever a single person—except in its general principle. 

(2) Petrus Gregorius, De republica, 26. 7,5; ed. 1609, ti. 223b. Barclay De regno 
ct regali potestate, 1600, p. 268. 

(3 Defensio, vi. 4,13. A similar quotation might be given from almost any 
of the great Schoolmen. 

(4) Sicommode id fleri potest, tenebitur in conscientia illum occidere pro patria 
tulsque liberandis ab iniusta vexationc, cum sit manifestus invasor aggressor 
bonoque communi inimicus.—Petrus a Navarra, De ablatorum restitutione, li. 3, 320 
(1585, i. 308). So also Petrus de Aragonia, De iustitia et iure (1590), 2. 2, q 43. a 3. 

(5) The point is that such declaration is not necessary for the moral validation 
of a war of self-defence. It might be advisable, e.g., if it could induce the usurper 
to observe the laws of wat, 








When we protested as strongly as we knew how and 
rg to every responsible person to support us nothing 
that cquld possibly be described as adequate was done. 
The British Government ought to have seen how deep- 
rooted the disease was in Ireland when such an article 
could be published from Maynooth. They ought to have 
taken up the matter at once with the Roman Church in 
Ireland. They ought to have said that even if they might 
be willing to deal with the Irish secessionists they could 
not possibly do so till murder had been stamped out. 

Even now, though it is very late indeed, we think the 
Prime Minister might produce a considerable effect if he 
said what he ought to have said long ago and took the trial 
of Sir Henry Wilson’s assassins for his text. He might 
acknowledge frankly that he was in part to blame for 
not showing clearly enough in the past what of course 
he must have felt. We can imagine a Prime Minister 
in such a position saying, “ These things do not happen 
of themselves. Those who are high up and those who are 
well educated and have acquired a sense of responsibility 
are in a sense the most guilty of all when they allow ideas 
to spread which end in frightful acts by subordinates. 
The Roman Church in Ireland must also share the blame, 
but I confess here and now that the Government might 
have strengthened its hands by insisting clearly upon 
what we required of it. In these circumstances, without 
abating one jot or tittle of our detestation of murder, 
without allowing it to be thought for a moment that 
political murder is not as bad as any other kind of murde7, 
or that murder of whatever sort will not regularly be 
visited by a sentence of death, I cannot allow men to go 
to the gallows in this particular instance for a crime for 
which many others must share the responsibility.” 

It is dreadful to think that such an admission, if it 
were made, would represent the facts and might con- 
ceivably be desirable. We do not say that it is desir- 
able. We must leave it to the conscience of the Govern- 
ment. If only they had made it perfectly clear that 
murder would never be tolerated, whatever the momentary 
convenience of toleration might seem to be, no one who 
believes in the necessity of capital punishment could 
possibly have been in two minds now as to the absolute 
justice of hanging Dunn and O'Sullivan. When a Govern- 
ment have done their duty, no plea on behalf of men who 
commit political murders can fairly be raised. But as 
it is, we cannot get rid of the fecling that we should not 
like to be in the shoes of either the Government or the 
leaders of the Roman Church in Ireland. 

What do men with a sense of justice say when, in some 
place of business, the cash box is, through carelessness, 
habitually left open and some junior employee yields to 
the constant temptation and helps himself? They con- 
demn the employer as having made a criminal by his 
levity. This analogy is worthy of consideration. 





LORD SALISBURY. 


T is with a double satisfaction that we welcome the 
choice by the so-called Die-Hards of Lord Salisbury 

as their leader. Our first cause of satisfaction is in the 
character of the new chief of the free Unionist Party— 
that is, of a Party independent of Coalition ties and pledged 
to follow the personal lead of a free Unionist and a true 
Conservative, and not of the great opportunist who, 
however favourable the view we may take of his character, 
policy and action, is not a Conservative, a Unionist, a 
Moderate, or a Constitutionalist. Nor is Mr. Lloyd 
George a votary of low taxation and of national thrift. 
Again, he is not a Democrat in the true sense. He is not 
a man determined that at all costs the State shall be 
controlled by the Will of the Majority and not of a minority. 
It is, indeed, almost impossible to imagine a greater 
contrast than that between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Lloyd 
George. No one, summing up their characters and esti- 
mating their mental attitudes, could possibly doubt 
which was the better fitted to be the leader of a Unionist 
Party. Lord Salisbury does not equal his great father 
in the matter of pure intellect. Very few people do. 
Nor, again, has he that peculiar distinction in oratory 
which belonged to his father. The late Lord Salisbury 
was one of the very few speakers who never wearied 
that large class of people who have a natural disinclination 
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to what Lord Salisbury himself called “the dreary 
drip of dilatory declamation”—the people who would 
endure any punishment rather than that akin to what 
Sydney Smith called being “ preached to death by wild 
curates.” Again, the present Lord Salisbury cannot 
boast his father’s extraordinarily expert knowledge in 
all matters of foreign policy. But, in spite of that, he 
has, we must admit, certain qualities which may 
well make him a better Party leader. To begin with, he 
is more a man of the world, in the proper sense, and there- 
fore is less likely to frighten people by the dread of his 
intellectual fastidiousness and isolation. The late Lord 
Salisbury was, no doubt, a man of exceptionally kind heart 
and generous intent, but there is also no doubt that he 
terrified the ordinary man out of his wits. He was too much 
given to the poignant phrase and the knockout word. He 
did not remember Bacon’s warning that kings and great men 
should beware of “ those short, sharp speeches which fly 
abroad like darts.” He was always sending out dialectic 
darts. It amused him and also delighted people of like 
mind beyond measure. But the short, sharp sayings of 
Bacon’s warning were simply unintelligible to the man in 
the street or else they put his back up and made him think 
he was being laughed at or treated sarcastically. The 
present Lord Salisbury, with his lifelong experience of 
parliamentary and administrative life and public service, 
which includes, it may be remembered, the command of 
a militia battalion on active service in South Africa, 
his personal management of a big estate at a very 
difficult time, and his participation in county administra- 
tion, has a wide and sound knowledge of his countrymen. 
No one could call him an intellectual recluse, as people 
used to call his father. In a word, there is nobody in 
public life who is better able than he is to keep his finger 
on the pulse of central English public opinion and to 
understand its beatings. Lord Salisbury, to sum up, is 
in every way the kind of man who inspires confidence in 
reasonable Englishmen. 

Though he would probably—no doubt sincerely— 
reject the statement, he is the Left Centre personified ; or, to 
put it in another way, he is the very opposite to an 
extremist. In nothing can you find him making absolute 
and unlimited statements or accepting absolute and 
unlimited propositions—except in matters of personal and 

ublic honour. There he is adamant. Look at his record 
in regard to Protection and Free Trade. It will be remem- 
bered that he did not take the whole-hearted Free Trade 
Unionist line adopted by his two brothers, Lord Robert 
and Lord Hugh. Instead, he remained in Mr. Balfour's 
Coalition Government after the Unionist Free Traders 
had resigned. But he did so without making any attempt 
to drive out the Unionist Free Traders, and he never over- 
emphasized the Tariff Reform policy. We should guess, 
indeed, that he was not a Tariff Reformer on argumentative 
grounds, but probably thought the Free Traders pushed 
their point too hotly and too strongly, and on a choice 
of evils held it better to make concessions in the 
matter of Free Trade than to let the Unionist Party be 
broken up. Again, take the questions between Capital 
and Labour. Though Lord Salisbury, no doubt, takes 
the ordinary Conservative view and is an anti-Socialist, 
he has never pinned himself to the extreme individualistic 
system. Instead, he has always shown his desire to 
temper his opinions in favour of free exchange and free 
contract in our internal economics by the dictates of 
humanity. 

It is hardly necessary to say that he is not one of the 
upholders of aristocratic privilege. Practically, such people 
do not exist outside a few academic cranks—usually, 
oddly enough, persons who are not notable for birth, 
position, or wealth, but are merely addicted by nature to 
aristocratic principles. Lord Salisbury is a thoroughly 
sound Democrat in principle, a Will of the Majority man. 
That, of course, does not make him prepared to say 
that there is a kind of divine inspiration to be found 
in all the Acts of a Parliamentary majority. He 
does not pretend to think that a log-rolling agreement 
sanctifies all measures passed by a Government based on a 
federation of groups. Take, again, Lord Salisbury’s views 
on the Irish question. Though we should have liked to 


have seen him take an earlier and a stronger line, he has 
always maintained the Unionist view, though he has had, 





as a man who might himself be called to the helm, to 
consider, not the abstract merits of the case, but the case 
viewed on the principle that the King’s Government must 
be carried on. In a word, though a convinced Unionist 
he has, rightly or wrongly, never taken the extreme, the 
naked Unionist view in respect to Irish affairs. 

His moderation, though here again we personally have 
not been in agreement with him, while respecting his 
standpoint, has been shown in the campaign in favour of 
national economy. All he has said on this point has been 
thoroughly sound ; but we are bound to add that we were 
disappointed that he was not prepared to take at an earlier 
stage stronger measures to rouse the country in every 
constituency to the duty of considering the present over- 
taxation and the over-expenditure which is the natural 
and inevitable result. 

We shall only quote one more example of Lord Salisbury’s 
habitual and, as a rule, most useful habit of taking the Left- 
Centre view, though there are dozens of other instances 
that might be produced. His recent speech on the Honours 
question was a masterpiece of sensible, moderate and 
reasonable argument by a man who has known the responsi- 
bility of high office in the past, and who has felt very 
strongly the possibility of being called at any moment 
to a position in which he might have to carry out those 
responsibilities again. It is quite right that journalists 
like ourselves should put the abstract view in its fullest 
and strongest form. The ideal should be known and 
understood, even though it cannot be reached in practice. 
Practical statesmen, though they may be, and we believe 
are, glad to see the full case set forth, cannot themselves 
indulge in undiluted statements. They must put the water 
of common sense and compromise into their wine. Lord 
Salisbury’s speech on the ces question is a wonder- 
fully good example of what we mean. Most people in 
dealing with this question pushed the extreme view so 
hard that they have come to feel or, at any rate, to talk, 
as if all Honours ought to be abolished, which is, of course, 
impossible considering the nature of mankind. Man is a 
decorative animal. Others hold that the restrictions 
should be so rigid that no one would be allowed to 
accept an Honour who could not practically show that he 
was a pauper, or, at any rate, that he had been so 
careful, or indeed so narrow, in his public action that, 
even though he was fully persuaded of the justice of a 
particular set of political opinions, he had never backed 
his view by dipping into his purse. He had never, that is, 
been willing to try to convert the world by preaching 
and teaching in combination with other like-minded men 
the views which he held necessary for the national welfare. 

Indeed, if we were to go to the lengths of some speakers 
in Parliament. and writers in the Press, the only man 
eligible for Honours would be someone who was either a 
prig or a pauper, or preferably both. Lord Salisbury, in 
spite of the fear of being thought lukewarm—the thing 
of which over-zealous people always accuse careful people 
—insisted most rightly that riches, and the willingness of 
their owner to spend those riches on a cause in which he 
honestly believed, must not be held to constitute a ban 
upon Public Honours. Here we are thoroughly with him, 
and so we believe is the mass of the nation. All that is 
necessary here is to say that no Honours must be given to 
men who have not got absolutely clean sheets, especially 
in financial matters, and again, men who have not shown 
in their lives a real devotion to public interests and a 
willingness to use their money for purposes other than 
those of selfish indulgence. 

We have said enough to show that Lord Salisbury is in 
every way the right man for the post for which he has been 
chosen, and we feel that it would be distasteful to him and 
out of place to indulge in any further strain of eulogy of 
his appointment. He is the last man to want, or even to 
tolerate, laudation. 

Our second ground of satisfaction in this appointment 
is the light it throws upon the views of the majority of the 
so-called Die-Hards—a name to which we have alwzys 
strongly objected, because it marks an over-zeal end 
extremist tendency which is neither desirable nor really 
representative of true Unionism and true Conservatism. 
The selection of Lord Salisbury affords irrevocable proot 
that the so-called Die-Hards are, after all, sensible Englis):- 
men and not zealots or fanatics even in a sound cause. 
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The choice is, indeed, extremely characteristic of the 
essential national temperament—that temperament which 
a great Frenchman once described with felicity and 
insight. “‘The English people,” he said, “are always 
Left Centre.” They are, that is, in Lord Halifax’s sense, 
“trimmers ’”’—men who want to “trim” the boat and so 
keep her on an even keel, 

Having found that they were of late going too much to 
the Right, what do the Die-Hardsdo? Instead of rushing 
on with a logical velocity and intensity, they call a halt 
and correct their extremist tendency by putting up the 
ynost cautious, moderate and left-centre man they can 
fndtoleadthem. It is an example of English Left-Centre- 
ishness which is almost uncanny in its perfection. What 
makes it the more complete is that probably Lord Salisbury 
and the people who chose him would neither of them own 
our soft impeachment for fear of carrying their principles 
too far. 





COMMERCE, LABOUR, AND THE CREED 
OF CHRIST.—II. 


T must not be supposed that Mr. Murray preaches 
only to the working-man. He is, in truth, far more 
severe on the employer than on the employed class. He 
speaks, indeed, very stern words to the employers. He 
does not object to the way in which they make their money, 
but to the way in which they too often spendit. They have 
no true idea of the stewardship of the wealth which comes 
to them. They are not dutiful in spending. They are 
neither good citizens nor good Christians in their way of life. 
In one sense we are entirely with Mr. Murray. A man 
who does not determine that he will be careful in his per- 
sonal expenditure, and that he will neither make a pig of 
himself nor a pig-sty of his home and become what Horace 
so well called the fattest swine in the herd of Epicurus, 
deserves every possible condemnation. But remember that 
to condemn is one thing and to attempt to penalize or 
to legislate a human being into a higher ethical position 
and into nobler action is quite another. If we are to have 
freedom, and we believe freedom is the foundation of all 
ethics and of all human betterment—the last and the final 
social word—we must give a man freedom to do wrong as 
well as freedom to do right. If not, he will not really be 
a free man but a slave. But the slave has no virtues 
and can have none. He is good because he is forced, 
because he is not allowed to be bad; not because his 
mind is set on truth and righteousness. The man who is 
“tied up from doing ill” must never be paraded as the 
good citizen. 

Of course, it is inevitable that there should be many 
interferences with freedom and with the liberty of choice ; 
but do not let us pretend that we can make men better in 
themselves by forcing them to behave well. What we 
accomplish with one hand we destroy with the other. 
We manufacture serfs, not good citizens, by Acts of Parlia- 
ment. We want to lead men to self-control, not to control 
them externally by the fear of punishment. The citizens 
of Paraguay were virtuous enough, but they were despicable 
specimens of humanity. 

Where, then, is the remedy for what Mr. Murray very 
rightly describes as the absolutely pagan way in which 
the women of the comfortable classes and the richer classes 
spend the money which their men make? The special 
selection of the women is not ours but Mr. Murray’s. He 
preaches a strict Christian stewardship in regard to money 
and the setting of strict limits to ostentation and luxury, 
and in this we are wholly with him. When, however, he 
goes on to say that if this could be stopped we should 
have less labour unrest and that our labour troubles would 
largely disappear, we think he is losing touch with realities. 
Wedonot want to frighten the rich into forgoing, or rather 
concealing, their selfish luxuries. If we do, we shall pro- 
bably find them making common cause with the worst 
section of the working-classes—for remember that all 
manual labourers are not emotional saints. The poor 
have their vices as well as the rich. We must not talk 
as if the luxuries of drinking and gambling were unknown 
to them. 

We do not want to see the worst profligates of both 
classes winking at each other behind our backs with a— 
“If you will help us to keep the hands of these d—d 





puritans off our Rolls-Royces, our champagne, and our 
bridge parties, we will help you to keep your beer, your 
whippets, and your weekly ‘ bits’ on the horses spotted 
for you by the tipsters of the Star and of the Daily Herald.” 
It. seems to us that the proper way to attempt to cure this 
evil is to make the rich ashamed of their more unseemly and 
undignified luxuries. We hope readers will not think it 
a case of “ nothing like leather ” if we say that we believe 
publicity is the best medicine for these evils. Donotlet us 
pretend that either the working men who spend what 
they do spend on drink and on racing are angels, or that 
the large section of the employing class, who are like 
them on a larger scale, are wicked men. Let us. be 
perfectly plain about the matter and make both sides, if 
we can, ashamed of wallowing in their sties, humble or 
magnificent. By this, of course, we do not mean that 
men are to give up their pleasures and those carrots of 
such different shapes and sizes by means of which they 
are now induced to trot instead of slouch along the road of 
life. The real test of luxuries is, ‘‘ Are these things making 
me soft ?” If they are, a man, in order to save his own soul, 
and, curiously enough, also to save his body, must cut 
them off. We all know that a rich man’s children, if their 
parents keep them too tightly in hand, are only hardened 
in the desire for luxuries. Much the best chance is to 
teach them to feel the sense of noblesse oblige in the matter 
of soft living. So with the grown-up children of the 
State. Prohibition of a thing not malum in se is apt to 
provoke rather than to restrain. 

Here, however, as in so many other things, we have got 
to find out the via media. One must be a Whig and a 
Moderate in the relations of Capital and Labour as in all 
other relations. We come now to Mr. Murray’s practical 
proposal, which is as follows :— 

“We want in the industrial areas the setting up of a statutory 
body which shall gather up all these fragmentary agencies and 
powers into itself, so that it, with the knowledge of all the 
industrial and business life of the community, shall be there 
to be appealed to, to set a standard of behaviour, to maintain 
an atmosphere of good will within the limits of the area of which 
it is the authority. We have all these isolated agencies, all theso 
individual men, all these philanthropic centres, and all these 
Whitley Councils, but no Whitley Council represents the com- 
munity. No Chamber of Commerce does, no Trades Council 
does, and no Trade Union. We want something that will 
supersede the narrowness and the special interest of these bodies 
and build up the business life of the community into something 
vivid and decisive, something that knew its own mind, some- 
thing that was well rooted in the social sense, something that 
was inspired by good social feeling, something that by being 
there in the midst of the community, appealed to in times of 
trouble, and empowered by Parliament to take action in times 
of trouble, and generally to shepherd and watch over the wholo 
affair of industry—by setting up such a something, I do believe, 
in this lucid moment after the War, when we have still the 
pressure of the War lessons upon us, when the nation’s will is 
still used to action—very soon it will get. tired of action and wo 
shall have a phase of inaction in which the Government will 
never do anything—but the War taught us as a nation to have 
an idea and try to carry it out; and I should like to seo the 
strengthening of the national will which the War brought used 
to bring about an establishment in the localities of statutory 
bodies representing the whole of the community, and not any 
hole-and-corner organization, to which Parliament and the 
public might look for the keeping of the peace and the diffusing 
of the spirit which would enable industry to be happy and 
contented and profitable for us all.” 

That is excellent, but here again we believe that the 
chief weapon, and perhaps, indeed, the only weapon, which 
“* the statutory body ” could use would be that of publicity. 
It should not wait till there was a disturbance in industry. 
It should be watching the respective interests of Capital 
and Labour and also of the Consumer and the State in 
every commercial sphere very closely. But it should, of 
course, do more than wait and watch. It should warn, 
advise, admonish and interpret. For example, if it 
found that the employers, or some of them, were not 
conducting their business in a proper spirit of partnership, 
we see no reason why the Statutory Body should not 
admonish them and either make them mend their ways 
or force them to prove that if they gave a larger share 
of the profits of industry to their employees they would 
make it impossible to keep their works going. 

In the same way, if it could be shown that the men were 
practising ca’ canny in any industry with the open or tacit 
approval of their Union, or, at any rate, without its 
censure, or, again, were deliberately limiting the use of 
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machinery in order to create more jobs, and were, in 
effect, acting on the ruinous Marxian policy that the way 
to get abundance is to make an artificial scarcity, the 
great engine of publicity should be employed. Let the 
facts and all the facts be given to the world and the 
consequences be plainly described. We admit that there 
are hundreds of difficulties in the course we propose, but 
we do think that far more use could be made of publicity 
than is made at present. 

In any case, we wish every possible success to this 
admirable movement towards a “Christian Order of 
Industry and Commerce,” and we endorse in principle, 
though we should have stated it rather differently, the 
following appeal :— 

“Industry must be regarded primarily as a National Service. 
Employers and Administrators, in common with all engaged 
in industry, must be animated by the Christian spirit. It is the 
spirit actuating a system that matters. Any part of the present 
or other system that is against the spirit must be eliminated. 
It is the responsibility of leaders of industry and employers of 
labour, by virtue of their position, to endeavour to remove from 
industry any evil existing in it.” 

We sincerely trust that the movement will get wide 
public support. All people who are interested should 
write to ‘* The Secretary of the National Movement towards 
a Christian Order of Industry and Commerce, 24, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1,” and ask for the 
explanatory papers. To show how comprehensive the 
movement is, we may note that the names of the vice- 
presidents are Lord Hambleden, Mr. Arnold 8. Rowntree, 
lr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, and Mr. Angus Watson. The 
General Council, over which Mr. Sydney Pascall presides, 
is also full of good names. 

We will end with one word of warning, and that is 
that all concerned must remember that a business may 
be killed by kindness as easily as a human being. We 
ask the heads of this movement to remember that there 
is nothing wicked in a profit. On the contrary, there 
is much that is good and much to be proud of. No 
business will ever really flourish which does not make 
a profit. We have had so much silly talk of late 
about pr.uiteers and profiteering that people are inclined 
to think that a profit is always something to be ashamed 
of. To work for a profit is natural, reasonable, and 
morally sound, so long as those who work keep before 
them ethical considerations and remember that they are men 
dealing with men, not machines dealing with abstractions. 
No man must ever say “ a profit right or wrong” any more 
than “ my country right or wrong.” He must determine 
that, though he may make a profit, it shall be made with 
honour and a good conscience, and with due respect for 
that charity and love which is the first and the last word of 
the religion of Christ. 


(Concluded.) 





PRESCRIPTION WITHOUT DIAGNOSIS. 


FPXHE debates on the Honours scandal in both Houses 

have showed unmistakably how strong public 
feeling is. When the Government consented to have a 
debate in the House of Commons if two hundred signatures 
were obtained by private Members in favour of it they 
very likely thought they were safe. But the degree of 
feeling on this occasion was beyond the computation of 
even the Prime Minister. Two hundred and seventy-nine 
signatures were obtained, and when the debate came on 
the Government solved the whole problem by surrendering. 
Or rather we ought to say that they made a partial sur- 
render, for though public indignation has made the Govern- 
ment tremble, the concession of a Royal Commission which 
is to make recommendations for the future is by no means 
all that is required. 

We must repeat what we have said before, that it seems 
to us no less than tragic that when full democracy is for 
the first time at work it should, through the actions of the 
present Prime Minister, have brought itself into ridicule 
and contempt by the distribution of Honours. It is not 
fair to the King, whose profoundly right feelings in every 
question of national dignity and rectitude everybody 
instinctively recognizes, and it is not fair to the nation. 
We are no opponents of Honours. We believe that a 


demecracy might be extremely well served by the public 





honouring of citizens who have done great service. But 
where on earth do all these names come from that we 
habitually see in the Honours Lists? The promised 
explanations of what the recipients of Honours have done 
leave us in many cases quite in the dark. The vague 
formula is worse than useless; it may even be misleading, 
The public would have been justified in jumping to the 
conclusion that those who received Honours had been 
chosen for some undeclared reason even if evidence had 
not been presented in the debates that Honours have been 
hawked about for money. We agree with those who 
pointed out that a subscription to party funds should not 
in itself be a bar to an Honour. We are committed to party 
politics, and parties cannot carry on without funds. So 
far from being a wrong thing it is the definite duty of a 
rich man to help with money the political party which he 
supports. But it is really quite easy to distinguish dona- 
tions given, as it were, impartially from donations given 
with a view to receiving an Honour. It is detestable that 
an Honour should be given solely or principally because 
“money has passed.” 

We shall not exaggerate if we say that we found that 
part of the Prime Minister’s speech in which he repudiated 
all knowledge of money payments rather sickening reading. 
No doubt he is careful not to be informed what people 
have paid, or whether they have paid at all. It has 
always been the business of the party managers to keep 
the figures to themselves. But it is frankly quite in- 
credible that no hints about particularly large sums having 
drifted into the party exchequer have ever penetrated 
into the Prime Minister’s room. He cannot be the only 
person in the country who is ignorant of the kind of thing 
that is going on. One can fancy the scene when an 
exuberant Secretary comes to the Prime Minister smiling 
with the good news that the rich Mr. Blank has paid a 
thumping sum into the party chest. The Prime Minister 
holds up a deprecating hand. “ That has nothing to do 
with me. You must not tell me. I know nothing of 
these things.” The Secretary then goes on to say that a 
new Honours List is almost due. It is a most fortunate 
fact, he points out, that the rich Mr. Blank has worked 
so hard for many years on his County Council. His services 
could be described beyond all dispute as “ important 
national work.’ He has done quite as good work as Mr. 
So-and-so or as Mr. Somebody Else, and even better 
than Sir X.Y.Z. Besides, how could he be ignored now 
that he has subscribed? Again the Prime Minister holds 
up a deprecating hand. Of course, he knows nothing in 
detail. He speaks the strict truth. And yet if he did 
not know everything in general he would not have any 
one of those renowned faculties which have made him 
Prime Minister. 

The Royal Commission may well be a better instrument 
of inquiry than a Select Committee. What we object 
to is that there is to be prescription without diagnosis. 
If a disease is to be cured we must inquire into its past 
history. We must know exactly what the patient is 
suffering from and what his symptoms are. To say merely 
that he is obviously ill and that therefore he must have 
some medicine is not enough. 

Two objections may be made to retrospective inquiry. 
One is that witnesses will not tell the truth to their own 
detriment unless they are compelled to do so by being put 
on oath—and that this is not done at a Royal Commission. 
The other is that if the whole truth is to come out all 
parties will suffer alike and a great deal of dirty linen will 
be washed. In answer to the first objection, we would 
say that, as was suggested in a letter to the Times on 
Tuesday, witnesses could be heard in secret. What is 
needed is that honest persons who have received Honours 
should be able and willing to say, “I solemnly declare 
that no money transaction was involved, directly or 
indirectly, when I was offered an Honour.” That process 
would at least mark down those who were unwilling to make 
the declaration. So far nobody has made any such state- 
ment. In answer to the second objection we would say 
that it is much better to know that there is dirty linen than 
not to have it washed. We do not pretend for a moment 
that any party is free from blame. We can believe that 
existing ex-Prime Ministers allowed Honours to go to men 
who in the future—as we hope it will be—would be recog- 
nized as unsuitable recipients. All we allege is that the 
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breath of scandal has become very much more prevalent 
since Mr. Lloyd George has been Prime Minister. 

Inquiries ought certainly to be made into the Duke of 
Northumberland’s definite accusations that certain men 
have been touting Honours about the country. We cannot 
suppose that the Government authorize these persons. 
We imagine that what happens is something like this. 
Some self-appointed agent with a knowledge of public 
life and some acquaintance with, or power of access to, 
rich men in public life approaches 1 man who he thinks 
would like an Honour and informs him that the thing can 
easily be done if he will pay such and such a sum. The 
agent then goes to a party manager and informs him that 
Mr. A. will pay a certain large sum. If the transaction 
goes through the private agent does not find it difficult 
to extract a fee for himself. He can truthfully point out 
that without his intervention Mr. A. would never have 
received an Honour. But whether this be a true account 
or not, the Royal Commission will never prescribe rightly 
for the disease unless it knows the facts. Whispers that 
awful revelations involving all parties will be insisted 
upon if the inquiry should be retrospective ought not to 
awe us at all. 





NEVER MIND. 

A LL sorts of notions become “the rage” for a while. 
Very small passions are a matter of fashion. We 
feel we must have this, that or the other, and do this, that 
and the other, and everybody gets the feeling at the same 
time. Sooner or later, at the end of a year or two or of a 
generation or two, as the case may be, the rage fizzles out 
in laughter. Everyone wonders how anybody could be 
so silly, and assures himself that no such nonsense could 
take hold of the public “in these days.” But probably 
just the same sort of spell has again been cast even over 
his own mind at the moment that he is making the 
comment. All new notions seem reasonable enough till 

they become stale. 

This is as true in a negative as in a positive sense. We 
“mind ” doing certain things ; great sections of the world 
become suddenly obsessed by an unaccountable distaste 
for particular conditions or activities. (By the by, it is 
very strange that the word “mind” should have come 
to be used in this sense. It is difficult to follow the steps 
by which such an extension of meaning has come about ; 
something analogous seems to have happened in the case 
of the word “concern.”) There can be little doubt that 
one of these passions of distaste has created the servant 
trouble. Servants suddenly and all together took it into 
their heads to “ mind ” wearing a uniform which proclaimed 
their profession ; to mind living in a basement ; to mind 
answering a bell. Meanwhile, their employers have made 
a virtue of necessity and boast that there is nothing in the 
way of domestic work to which they feel the slightest 
distaste, and are hardly able to realize that for gener- 
ations their mothers and grandmothers felt it so keenly 
that they could hardly bring themselves to do it and pitied 
from the bottom of their hearts any member of their own 
class upon whom poverty forced it. Perhaps the boasters 
have also some foolish little distaste which still enslaves 
them as a body; but just because it is common to them 
all it does not seem unreasonable. Now and then these 
recurrent notions are mixed up with serious moral consider- 
ations and make it hard, at any rate for the generation 
which is passing, away, to take a just view of the signs 
of the times. Nowadays we do not mind seeing our young 
people do things which would have outraged Victorian 
taste. For instance, what we may call the “ roof” theory 
is dead for everyone under fifty. The best brought up 
girl may now dine and dance under the same roof with 
persons with whom her natural guardians would be horrified 
that she should associate. This does not mean that 
respectable society has abated one jot of its principles. 
It merely means that they do not now regard the convention 
of the roof. That is one of the things that they have 
ceased to mind about. After all, the notion was always 
arbitrary. No one ever inquired the characters of those 
with whom they travelled in a railway train or sat next at 
a play. The change has little to do with the widening or 
loosening of ideas. It derives from necessity: so little 
entertainment is now possible for the middle classes in 
their own homes, Again, men hated that their womenfolk 





should in any way figure in public. Now nobody minds. 
Indeed, the whole attitude towards publicity has changed. 
The few crave for it as they always did, but the many 
have adopted towards it the very dignified attitude of 
entire indifference. Not to mind whether or no the passers- 
by can see in at your windows argues more good pride and 
in a sense more true humility than the intense sense of 
one’s own importance which led to wire blinds and heavy 
curtains, high walls, hideous green bushes, and hiding 
generally, Another small distaste which is passing away 
is the distaste for strong language. Nobody minds now 
about swearing so long as it is indulged in within limits. 
There was a day many years ago when the Spectator began 
an article in defence of the practice with the words, “ Sin 
cannot reside in an expletive.” This obiter dictum was 
thought then—in mid-Victorian times—to be daring. 
Now even women have claimed the right thus to relieve 
their feelings—or hide a poor vocabulary. Swearing 
seems to be a recurrent fashion with very slight social 
bearing. It comes and goes with the regularity of the 
seasons, only at longer intervals. 

An important distaste which is still strong upon us is 
our dislike to live near our work. The better a man succeeds 
the further away from it he goes to sleep at night and to 
spend Saturday and Sunday. The new love of Nature 
does not account for more than half of this feeling, and 
even the increase in the population will not explain the 
whole of it. Ifa man said to us that he and his wife did 
not “mind” living above his office or his big shop, we 
should think him singular, even though we knew that he 
went no further afield when his work was over than Mayfair 
or Kensington. The doctor alone maintains the old 
fashion of living about his consulting room—even those 
doctors, we mean, who are not liable to be called up at 
night. Facilities of transit, again, do not altogether 
explain the growth of the suburbs and the forsaking or 
conversion to business premises of former residential 
neighbourhoods. The merchant of the past had horses 
and could have driven out of town in as short a time as 
it takes his great-grandson to get out by train. He had a 
distaste for the short journey which no one now minds. 
He wished to take two or three steps only from his breakfast 
to his desk. The day may come when he wishes it again, 
when he hates the very real effort of constantly “ coming 
up and down,” and the great flats over the great shops 
and splendid houses in the older and more central squares 
become the envied palaces of the rich. If the slum-dwellers 
would only take it into their heads to live in the suburbs, 
and the poorer suburban population came back and rebuilt 
the slums, what a healthy, handsome city we should have ! 
At present, however, no one seems to “ mind ” the train, 
though there is barely room to stand in it. 

It is not so wonderful that convulsive distastes should 
sway communities when one considers how strong is their 
hold upon individuals. Almost all of us have one or two 
petty repugnances. We can hardly bring ourselves to 
do certain social duties to which the majority of the world 
has no objection. Take such a small duty, for instance, 
as the filling in of a form. If we will read it we shall 
understand it, unless we are utterly uneducated or amazingly 
stupid. Yet how many people who pass for learned and 
clever would rather have ten minutes’ toothache than sit 
down to fill in a paper? How many fill them in wrong 
and have to do it all over again because they cannot bring 
themselves to read the whole document through? These 
wretched forms create as much bad temper and cause as 
many oaths as a dozen laundresses to the few who hate tc 
tackle them. Small, unreasonable repugnances are often 
allowed by fastidious people to shadow their lives. Par- 
ticular types of men and women “ go against” them as 
they say. They give way to a fecling which has perhaps 
no more reasonable origin than a dislike contracted in 
childhood. They hate people with such-and-such a 
voice or way of laughing, or even of dressing. It 
is no exaggeration to say that they will avoid those whose 
acquaintance would be immensely to their advantage 
“for the colour of their eyes.” Why do you “ mind ” 
him or her ? gasp their families in ungrammatical astonish- 
ment. Self-conscious children and even self-conscious 
grown-up people are a prey to distastes. The present 
writer has known two women (both handsome) to whom it 
was an agony to sit for a portrait or even pose for a moment 
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in a photographer’s shop. Some children will stand any 
amount of ridicule or disapproval rather than cross a room 
to ask a question of a stranger, and many men will wander a 
mite out of the way rather than ask a passer-by to direct 
them. It seems incredible that anyone should mind making 
this small demand upon the courtesy of a stranger, but they 
do. Again and again one is tempted as one sees one’s 
strong-willed acquaintances unable to force themselves to 
disregard these queer little prejudices to wonder if they 
are in any way connected with some half-obliterated 
recollection of another life, or is it only a case of inherited 
experience. Do certain actions bring back vaguely some 
forgotten misfortune and certain people revive the memory 
of certain wrongs? Are these unaccountable shynesses the 
remains of a savage fear? Anyhow, grown-up people 
cinnot apparently get over them, but they ought to be 
discouraged in children, to whom when they become 
evident their elders should address with new meaning 
the familiar counsel of childhood, ‘* Never mind.” 








THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE IRISH FREE STATE. 


We have received the following communication from 
Messrs. Eason and Son, Ltd., the well-known Dublin 
newsagents. Apparently the Provisional Government 
cannot bear honest criticism, for we have said nothing 
which could injure their cause or help their enemies. 
Rather, we wrote very strongly in support of Sir James 
Craig's wise policy of helping them to restore order in 
Ireland. 
“ Memo. from EASON & SON, LTD., 80 Middle Abbey Street, 


DUBLIN. 

N/PB17722. 17th July, 1922. 

The Publisher, Spectator, London. 

Dear Sir,—As you are probably aware, all newspapers 
must be censored before they are circulated. We submit 
copies of each paper each week. We regret to inform you 
that the Spectator for week ending July 15th was not passed 
by the Censor, therefore we cannot of course circulate same. 
We will return same to you as unsolds in due course.—Yours 
faithfully, EASON & SON, LTD.” 

There is, of course, no appeal from this decree, which 
presumably is aimed at the Spectator on_ gencral 
principles, and is likely, therefore, to be maintained. 
No one could pretend that our comments on Irish 
affairs, often a week old, disclose military secrets 
of importance to the Irregulars—the plea given by the 
British Government to justify the suppression of the 
Morning Post in Ireland. No appeal therefore to the 
Coalition Government would be of any avail. 

We are naturally not less but more than ever anxious 
to get the Spectator into the hands of our Irish readers, and 
we presume that at present we shall not be prevented doing 
so by means of the Post. Until, then, the English Post 
Office receives orders from the Provisional Government not 
to accept the Spectator when sent to Irish addresses, we shall 
be glad to supply copies of the paper by Post. Later perhaps 
Messrs. Eason will again be able to supply their customers 
in the usual way. Persons wishing to be supplied with 
the Spectator by Post should write to the Manager, Spectator 
Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

We may add, in case of any misapprehension, that the 
article dealing with the trial of Sir Henry Wilson’s murderers 
was not due in any way to the official boycott. The 
article was decided on before Messrs. Eason’s letter reached 
us. It owes nothing to this incident. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


——— 


A COMPLACENT CHANCELLOR. 

PUBLIC REVENUE IMPROVING—CHEAP MONEY AND 
THE NATIONAL CREDIT—THE LOWER BANK 
RATE—MARKET CONDITIONS. 

(To rar Epiror or rus “ Specraron.’’] 

Sirn,—In my letter to the Spectator of July 8th I 

endeavoured to do full justice to the more satisfactory 

position disclosed in the National accounts for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year. I duly recorded the 


fact that the Revenue was, so far, exceeding expectations, 
and that the reduction in expenditure was greater than 
had been looked for in some quarters. 


To-day I have, 





unfortunately, to call attention to the fact that already 
this slight improvement in the financial position seems 
to be producing a light-heartedness in Government circles 
which, having regard to all the experience of the past, 
gives ground for fresh apprehensions. Only last week 
we found the Government passing measures extending the 


operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act—an 
extension which adds quite a considerable item to 
Supplementary Estimates for the current year—while 


on Friday, in the House of Commons, Sir Robert Horne, 
during the discussion on the Finance Bill, adopted an 
air of optimism and complacency concerning the National 
credit which scarcely befits the present conditions and the 
weight of taxation still borne by the community. 

a ik * 

The attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been called by the Leader of the Opposition to the fact 
that during the past three years something like 
£1,100,000,000, representing the sale of War Assets, had 
been applied, directly or indirectly, to Revenue purposes, 
although these assets had originally been mainly financed 
by loans, therefore making it imperative that the proceeds 
of the sales should have gone to Debt redemption. At 
the present moment the Government make great play 
with the fact that monetary conditions have enabled them 
to effect a really substantial reduction in the [loating 
Debt of the country, as expressed in Treasury Bills and 
Ways and Means Advances. No one will deny the advan- 
tage of very short-dated debt having been converted into 
somewhat longer-dated bonds, but nothing can alter the 
fact that the many hundreds of millions, representing the 
sale of War Assets, have been the means of fostering gross 
extravagance in the National Expenditure and that in 
spite of the reduction in Floating Debt the decline 
in the Debt as a whole during the last year or two 
is insignificant, while, as compared with the date of the 
Armistice, there is actually a substantial increase. 

* * * * 

It is, however, Sir Robert Horne’s complacency with 
regard to the state of the National credit to which the City 
is inclined to take some exception. The Chancellor was 
challenging the view expressed during the second reading 
of the Budget Bill that the suspension of Sinking Funds 
would affect the National eredit and, speaking last 
Monday, he said: “ All these gloomy prognostications 
have been absolutely falsified. Our credit to-day is not 
only higher than it was a year ago, but higher even than 
it was three months ago.” Presumably, Sir Robert was 
referring to the fact that during the period mentioned 
there has been a very great rise in Government securities, 
and, indeed, in all investment stocks. No one, however, 
knows better than the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
reason for this rise in securities which he is pleased to 
describe as an enhancement of the National credit. The 
cause is the unexampled commercial depression of the 
country, which has so cheapened money rates as to drive 
credits into investment securities. Should trade revive 
and the economic position of the country really improve, 
nothing is more likely than a corresponding advance 
in money rates with a material setback in all investment 
stocks. Such an event, I imagine, however, will scarcely 
be regarded by Sir Robert Horne as indicating a fall in 
the National credit! Similarly, I suggest that we cannot 
consider the present rise in securities as expressing 
an appreciation in National or Government credit, but 
must rather regard it as one of the results of those 
unfavourable economic conditions I have just referred to. 
In all fairness, however, and with due regard for strict 
accuracy, I may add that hopes of economy in National 
Expenditure have probably aided the rise in investment 
stocks, and to the extent to which those hopes are fullilled 


will there be a real enhancement of the National credit. 
* * ok 


By way of emphasizing the effect of the unfavourable 


trade conditions already referred to I may mention the 
further reduction which has taken place in the Bank Rate 
to 3 per cent. Here, again, we have an influence making not 
only for some possible further improvement in gilt-edged 
securities, but one directly useful to the Government in 
helping it to obtain its money cheaply on Treasury Bills. 
Thus, whereas a week previously three months Treasury 
Bills had been sold in the market on the basis of about 
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1# per cent., they were sold on the day following the 
reduction in the Bank Rate on as low a basis as 1} per 
cent., so that on the standard of reckoning employed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the National credit appre- 
ciated marvellously within one week! Undoubtedly the 
main cause of the lower Bank Rate is to be found not only 
in the continued trade depression, but in the scant signs of 
any important revival in the immediate future, while 
monetary conditions in the United States are also excep- 
tionally easy, so that the present reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve in the States is now over 77 per cent., against 
61 per cent. a year ago, while the gold holdings in America 
are being further increased by large shipments from this 
side in connexion with the service on our debt to America. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the market 
is discussing the likelihood of a further reduction in the 
Federal Reserve Bank Rate of discount. 
. * * 

Nor is it very surprising that many should see in 
the cheapness of money an argument for a further rise in 
securities rather than for an early revival in trade. The 
process of reasoning is simple. Holders of credit balances, 
and especially banks which have to pay interest on their 
deposits, are in the position of being compelled to employ 
theirresources, and, with trade demands so slack, high-class 
investment stocks, and especially the short-dated issues, 
offer almost the only opportunity at the moment for such 
smployment, while it is felt that it is almost useless to 
expect any important revival in international trade until 
the economic outlook in Europe has improved. Whether 
before such improvement is established there may be some 
serious financial catastrophe on the Continent, with far- 
reaching effects, is a matter which seems to give little 
concern to the optimists, who imagine in somewhat vague 
fashion that somehow or other matters will sure to be 
straightened out. It is true that the Hague Conference, 
like all previous conferences, has proved an utter failure, 
but France is said to be disposed to show more leniency to 
Germany in the matter of Reparation payments, and in 
connexion with those rumours there has been some slight 
improvement in Continental currencies during the past 
week. The Stock Exchange, therefore, continues to 
look on the sunny side of the situation, and during the past 
week there has been a continued improvement in gilt-edged 
securities, with a further rise in Home Railway stocks and 
a tendency even for some of the Speculative markets to 
revive a little. All the same, I am inclined to think that 
it would be well if the present optimism were tempered 
with a certain amount of caution. There are at least two 
points in the situation upon which I am inclined to 
lay some stress. One is the fact that any rise in money 
rates will show that large lines of investment stocks are 
being carried upon borrowed money, and the other is that 
in influential quarters where six months ago a very con- 
fident view was taken as to the prospects of gilt-edged 
securities, those same quarters are now disposed to take a 
more cautious view of the situation.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

The City, July 19th. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE CATTLE EMBARGO. 
[To tae Epitor or tHe “ Specratror.’’] 
Sir,—If you will allow me to say so, your article has many 





inconsistencies. 

(1) You say, in effect, that we want more store cattle to 
increase the manure. How long have we been short of cattle? 
Since 1892, when the embargo was put on, our head of cattle 
have increased nearly two million (20 per cent.). The Canadian 
stores that came before 1893 never exceeded 50,000 per annum. 
You state that the Royal Commission has been forgotten. Are 
you aware that they stated, in effect, that imported stores 
would largely replace home-bred ones? Where, then, is the 
Have you compared the head of cattle, excluding 
If you had done s0, 


increase? 
dairy cattle, with total arable acreage? 
would have found an increase of ca 1,000 acres 
As to manure, dung is humus and nitrogen; it is 
The better practice, where 
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arable. 
exceedingly expensive to handle. 





possible, is to get nitrogen from clovers, the humus by plough- 
ing in green crops or sward. Sward was the manure that 
grew the War wheat. As to the farmers who could have bought 
more stores. Does anyone buy live or dead stock if he can help 
it on a falling market? 

(2) As to Protection. Are you going to initiate Colonial 
Preference with the Canadian bullock? What system are you 
going to put in place of that of exclusion? The old licence 
system? Or is your Amending Bill to refer only to Canadian 
cattle and no others? 

(3) The pledge. Have you read the White Paper? If you 
do so you will find the most amazing contradictions in five and 
a half pages. Will you believe that neither of the Canadian 
representatives knew that our Act applied to all countries 
equally, and that Lord Ernle and Lord Long, who spoke 
ject to correction,” did not realize that the repeal of an Act 
of Parliament was involved. 

(4) What are your views on the Constitutional question 
involved? Let us admit that Ministers in exercising the King’s 
prerogatives can bind the Government, but can they in matters 
which pertain to Parliament bind the Legislature? What a 
precedent you want us to make! 

(5) You that the Canadian Government have 
patient. Which Government? Sir Robert Borden 
defeated a few months ago. Have we heard what Mr. King’s 
Ministry think of it? 

(6) You talk of the Canadian grievance arising from 1892. 
Why was not the matter mentioned at the Defence Council 
in 1909, or the Imperial Conference in 1911, or yet when the 
Dominion Resources Commissioner accumulated evidence right 
across Canada?—I am, Sir, &c., R. T. Hrycxes, Capt. 

Mansel Court, Hereford. 
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[To tne Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirz,—I should like, with the utmost respect, to suggest that 
nothing is better calculated to mislead the public than the 
heading which you give to your topical article, “ The Canadian 
Cattle Embargo.” Both Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Rogers, 
Canada’s representatives at the ‘embargo ” discussion in 1917, 
were apparently unaware that the statute was applicable to all 
countries (see pp. 3 and 4 of Cd, 8673), but at this stage it 1s 
surely quite unjustifiable to suggest that there is any discrimi- 
nation against the Dominion. Yet from the beginning to the 
end of your article it seems to be assumed that the “‘ embargo ” 
is something which affects Canadian cattle alone. You state 
in regard to those who desire the retention of the “ embargo 
that “in British farming the wishes of the few—or at least 
of a party, though a strong one—are being confused with the 
wishes of all.” All the evidence in our possession goes to show 
that the overwhelming mass of agricultural opinion in Great 
Britain is in favour of the retention of the ‘“‘embargo.” In 
only two counties in England and Wales, viz., Northumber- 
land and Norfolk, is the opinion of farmers notably divided 
on the question. In Scotland, I believe, a majority of the 
farmers, large and small, favours the existing policy. So far 
as the agricultural workers are concerned, I understand that 
their organizations South of the Tweed have not sought the 
views of their branches, but Mr. Joseph Duncan, Secretary of 
the Seottish Farm Servants’ Union, has expressed himself 
emphatically against the anti-embargo agitation. Even the 
Finlay Commission did not venture to suggest that the oppo- 
sition amongst agriculturists to any tampering with the 1896 
Act represents “‘ the wishes of the few,” and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the experience of those members of the 
Council of the National Farmers’ Union who attend farmers’ 
meetings all over the country attests the fact that farmers 
generally, particularly the small men, are very gravely con- 
cerned at the threat to British stockbreeding. The National 
Farmers’ Union has never been concerned to stress the question 
of disease in the case of Canadian cattle. The Act of 1896 was 
a sanitary measure, it is true, and the requirement that im- 
ported live cattle should be slaughtered at the port of entry 
applied to all countries outside the British Isles. The policy 
so adopted gave our breeders a confidence they had not pre- 
viously possessed, and they have retained it for close on a 
generation. Impair that policy—hit the stockbreeder in 1922 
as the cereal-grower was hit in 1921—and the confidence of the 
most important section of British agriculture will have been 


There must be stability of policy if agricul- 
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gravely shaken. 
ture is to prosper in any degree, 

One passage alone in your article is sufficient to destroy your 
case against the “ embargo ” :— 

“Under the present system during the past few years the 
feeders of cattle have been losing heavily on their store beasts. 
The inevitable sequel is that cautious men reduce the number 
of beasts they feed if they do not cut them off altogether. Less 
manure is progressively being put into the land.” 

If your suggestion be that the price of store cattle has been 
too high, I would ask you to read the evidence of the Canadian 
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Minister of Agriculture before the Finlay Commission. He 
stated, quite unequivocally, that, in the event of the lifting 
of the “ embargo,” the first person to suffer from low prices 
in Great Britain would be the Canadian, and that if prices 
here fell Canadian stores would go to the U.S. market if 
prices were higher there. The significance of these statements 
was not lost upon feeders in Great Britain, and they are not 
anxious to see British breeding decline when they know that 
the lowering of the U.S. tariff would immediately divert 
Canada’s exports of stores. British feeders want regular, not 
spasmodic, supplies. I would add that if feeders, who have 
to look six months ahead, are exercising caution our breeders, 
who must look two years ahead, must be under a similar 
necessity in view of the threat to their livelihood. Our present 
policy gives the greatest encouragement to British stock- 
raising and beef production and, by maintaining home pro- 
duction, prevents the complete domination of our market by the 
American Meat Trust. We have submitted a full statement 
of the case in support of the retention of the ‘‘ embargo” to 
every Member of Parliament, and it has remained unanswered 
because, I venture to say, it is unanswerable. Because it is 
unanswerable our epponents talk of nothing to-day but the 
“ pledge”’ to Canada. I will not trespass further upon your 
space to comment upon the novel constitutional doctrine which 
is now being written in that connexion—in my humble opinion 
it wooki be best criticized by Mr. Montagu. All I will say, in 
conclusion, is that the grievance which Canada broug)it before 
the Imperial Conference in 1917, viz., the alleged “stigma” 
on her cattle, has now technically been removed, and that for 
the rest Canada has consistently disclaimed the least desire 
to interfere in our domestic agricultural policy for the same 
reason as she would resent our interference in matters of 
Canadian domestic policy.—I am, Sir, &e., 
CLEVELAND FYFE 
(Parliamentary Secretary). 

National Farmers’ Union, 45 Bedford Square, W.1. 

[We must congratulate the supporters of the embargo on 
putting up a gallant fight. As a large part of their case is 
Protection in the economic sense, we cannot be expected to 
open up an argument on so wide a subject. We will say only 
that we entirely disagree with it. If Captain Fyfe had read 
our article more carefully he would not have made one 
statement in the first paragraph of his letter. He says that 
“from the beginning to the end of the article it seems to be 
assumed that the embargo is something which affects Canadian 
eattle alone.” On the contrary, we pointed out that at present 
the British farmer who buys store beasts is restricted to home- 
bred or Irish cattle—in other words, that no live cattle can be 
imported.—Eb. Spectator.] 





[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—No one is likely to suspect the Spectator of indifference 
to animal suffering, but I cannot help feeling some surprise at 
the absence of any reference to this aspect of the question in 
your article of July 15th. The plight of the unhappy animals 
in a crowded cattle boat during a stormy passage across the 
Atlantic is surely not a matter to which the Spectator can be 
indifferent? Any humane man, whatever his views on the 
question of Free Trade, should, I cannot but think, desire to 
stop the importation of live cattle from Canada or any other 
distant country.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Cc. 1. 

[We are not indifferent. We have always assumed that it is 
possible to ship animals humanely. Of course, proper care for 
the animals should be scrupulously insisted upon not only by 
the law but by public sentiment. Unfortunately, there is only 
too much room for improvement at present, not only in the 
shipping of live stock but in the methods by which animals 
are slaughtered. Humane methods of slaughter are perfectly 
well known, but they are not generally adopted.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





EXCHANGE OF FRENCIL AND ENGLISI 

[To tHe Epiror oF tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—A fortnight ago a letter appeared in the Times describing 
au plan whereby the parents of pupils (odious word) in French 
and English secondary schools can arrange an exchange of their 
children for the holidays. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
letter attracted the attention the scheme deserves. The English 
child goes to France, the French child comes here. Each parent 
holds a hostage (and so a guarantee for the welfare of his 
own child) in the person of his foreign visitor. The scheme was 
started two years ago by Professor Desclos, of the Office National 
des Universités et Ecoles Francaises, 96 Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris, and there has been time to realize the value of the idea. 
Excellent reports have been received from parents and heads 
of schools of its practical working. Not infrequently friend- 
ships have heen formed leading to regular correspondence 
between French and English homes; that is all to the good, 
more especially in these days when it seems the fate of Europe 
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may depend upon a good understanding between the two 
nations. 

Reports show two rather curious facts. First, that French 
visitors take themselves more seriously than our visitors to 
France; they work harder at the language than our own 
children, and are less inclined to devote themselves merely to 
having a good time. The second point is that there are mora 
offers in France than there are from our own side—yet we 
pride ourselves on our national taste for travel and adventure, 
and incline to think of French people as those who can only 
be happy within sight of their own boulevards or cafés. 
Possibly there may be a hesitation just now on the part of 
English parents to send their childen to France for fear that 
political differences between the two Governments might blight 
the cordiality with which they would wish their child to be 
received. The writer is just back from two months spent in 
France, and he was struck, when visiting old acquaintances in 
different parts of the country, by the universal good will 
towards England as a nation. True, there were criticisms of 
political methods and aims, but the root feeling was one of 
cordiality, springing from a deep realization of the need each 
country has of the other and the necessity that an impregnable 
understanding should be built up between the two nations. 
Parents need have no fear that their children would not be 
hospitably received. Professor Desclos will gladly answer all 
questions in detail addressed to him, and will see that any boys 
or girls going to France are placed in homes there corre- 
sponding as nearly as possible to their own in England. Finally, 
the only expense incurred by a parent is the cost of the journey 
out and home of his own child. Ilis visitor costs him no more 
than his own child would have cost had there been no exchange, 
—I am, Sir, &e., Mark Couter. 

St. Clere, Kemsing, Sevenoaks. 

[We hope that many people will try the scheme We can 
guarantee from personal experience that Sir Mark Collet is 
right about the feelings of the mass of French people. France 
and Britain are necessary to each other, and the more political 
differences there are the greater is the need of private under- 
standing.—Eb. Spectator.) 





AND MAGNA CHARTA DAY FROM AN 
AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
[To THE Epiror or THE ‘“ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—As an American visiting England this summer I wish to 
express my warm interest in the proposal so ably advocated by 
the Spectator to secure the historic meadow of Runnymede as a 
heritage in perpetuity for all the English-speaking peoples. ‘To 
all educated Americans Magna Charta is a potent talisman. It 
is justly regarded by them as the foundation of liberty and 
constitutional government in their own country as well as in 
England, and they welcome the prospect that Englishmen may 
in some tangible form recognize the common interest in the 
hallowed ground on the banks of the Thames. It is interesting 
to note that the supplementary plan to celebrate Magna Charta 
Day in all countries of Anglo-Saxon origin developed almost 
simultaneously in England and in the United States, In England, 
about a year and a half ago, it was first advocated in the Land- 
mark, the periodical of the English-Speaking Union, and in the 
columns of the Spectator, while in America the credit for inau- 
gurating the movement, at quite as early a date, belongs to 
Mr. J. W. Hamilton, an American citizen residing at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Under his leadership was formed the Magna 
Charta Day Association, of which President Harding is the 
honorary president. Mr. Hamilton’s earnest advocacy enlisted 
the support of various organizations, whose aim is to strengthen 
the bonds of understanding and friendship between the 
English-speaking countries. Among these organizations are 
the Sulgrave Institute, the Society of the Pilgrims, the 
American English-Speaking Union, and the American 
Committee of Good Will. The. last-mentioned society was 
organized under the leadership of Mrs. Richard Aldrich, 
of New York, to secure a liaison between various patriotic 
and ancestral societies which, while having other primary 
ends in view, are united in the desire to promote 
friendship and good will between the peoples of the United 
States and of the British Empire. Under its auspices was held, 
on June 15th, 1921, in the hall of the New York Port Society, 
one of the first public meetings in the United States to celebrate 
Magna Charta Day. This year, under the same auspices, a 
larger and very enthusiastic meeting was held, to which 
President Harding sent the following message: ‘‘ Thank you for 
calling my attention to the commemoration which your organi- 
zation is to give to the anniversary of Magna Charta Day. It 
would be a pleasure to me, were it possible, to signalize my 
hearty approval of what you are doing by participating on that 
occasion.” To the same meeting the British Ambassador wrote: 


RUNNYMEDE 


“We cannot afford to let Runnymede be lost in the mists of 
antiquity, and I wish every success to those who are to<lay 
alive the memory of a great constitutional event.” 
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Notable addresses were also delivered on this year’s anniversary 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York and in 
other churches in various parts of the United States. If next 
year similar observances are held in England, particularly at 
Runnymede itself, an inspiring cause, already well launched, 
will be greatly strengthened.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, July 14th. Fraxcis H. Kiyyicvtt. 





LATE MR. HORACE EVERETT HOOPER. 

[To tke Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—The death of the late Mr. Hcerace Everett Hooper on 
June 138th last came not only as a great shock, but as an 
irreparable loss to those who knew him well and worked with 
him long. He had come to England as a comparatively young 
man in 1897 with a successful record in the United States as a 
publisher and salesman. In partnership with Mr. Walter 
Jackson, he arranged with Messrs. A. and C. Black, the 
proprietors, for the sale of a reprint of the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopacdia Britannica, which had been issued in twenty- 
five volumes between 1875 and 1889. Shortly afterwards, 
purchasing the copyright, he entered into an arrangement with 
the Times under which the latter should publish this reprint 
at about half the original price, introducing what was at that 
time a novel and attractive inducement to purchasers, namely, 
the deferred payment system, which did much to widen the 
field of sale. Later, Mr. Hooper arranged with the Times for 
the preparation of a supplement of ten volumes, which, on their 
completion in 1902, in conjunction with the previous twenty- 
five, formed the tenth edition. 

In 1903 preparations for the eleventh edition were started for 
Mr. Hooper at Printing House Square, and during this time 
Mr. Hooper’s relations with the Times grew more closely allied. 
Ile took an intimate part in the business management of the 
paper, and it was at his instigation and under his personal 
direction that the Times Book Club was formed. In 1907 
Mr. Hooper dissolved his partnership with Mr. Jackson, and 
assumed the entire control of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Company. But a year later, on the passing of the chief 
proprietorship into Lord Northcliffe’s hands, his connexion 
with the Times was brought to an end; and Mr. Hooper then 
arranged that the eleventh edition, which was completed in 
1910, should be published by the Cambridge University Press. 
A supplement in three new volumes, carrying forward the 
eleventh into a twelfth edition, was eventually taken in hand, 
through his initiative, in 1920, and the last two years of his life 
wero devoted to pushing forward its completion in the spring 
of this year. It is the crowning sorrow to his intimates and 
admirers that Mr. Hooper did not live to see the publication 
of the three supplementary volumes, which are now in course 
of distribution. 

A New York paper has characterized Mr. Hooper as one of 
the few successful practical idealists of the world. Larly in 
life he up education as his ideal, and he took the 
Encyclopacdia Britannica as his means to this end. The 
success with which he applied his energies to this object is proof 
alone of his idealistic genius. Before he became the proprictor 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica it had heen regarded hy its 
publishers as a work that could only be acquired for reference 
purposes by people, of substantial means. But the desire for 
education has spread rapidly in the last two decades, and it 
is significant that at the present time the Britannica is in 
many thousands of homes where years ago its ownership was 
not thought practicable. Mr. Ilooper’s first step in enlarging 
the circulation of the Encyclopaedia Britannica was its reduc- 
tion in price and the method of payment by instalments. In 
the production of the eleventh edition he introduced a com- 
plete novelty by the use of India paper, which had the valuable 
result of reducing what would otherwise have been over-bulky 
volumes to a size easily held in the hand. A still further 
improvement made in later years was the half-size volumes, 
named the “ Handy Volumes.” This issue, in which the size 
of the print was reduced by an ingenious method of electro- 
photography, brought about a still further reduction in price 
and a corresponding advance in utility and popularity. He 
was throughout intent on having the standard of scholarship 
and authority, so long associated with the Britannica, main- 
tained and, so far as possible, even advanced in its later 
editions. He supplied the financial resources by which this 
was done, under the editorship of Mr. Hugh Chisholm, from 
1900 till the present time; but the business management, the 
advertising and the selling of the work remained under his 
own highly efficient control. 

Both during his lifetime and at his death the Press frequently 
referred to Mr. Hooper as the “ Napoleon of Publishers,” and 
rarely has a title so conferred heen more richly deserved. His 
brilliant genius and imagination were coupled with an illimit- 
able store of optimism in regard to the enterprises with which 
he was connected. An American of English descent on both 
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sides of his family he managed to combine American ingenuity 
with English pertinacity. It is the opinion of many that Mr. 
Hooper’s success lay in his boldness and “ dash” as an adver- 
tiser and a salesman, but the truth lies more in his immutable 
faith in the intelligent ambition for education of the great 
mass of the people. Many well-known professional educators 
have done less for the enlightenment of the world, and he 
leaves behind him a finer monument than many of us could 
wish for in the work to which he devoted his life—I am, Sir, 
&e., x. 

[It is a great pleasure to us to publish this just and reticent 
appreciation of Mr. Hooper’s work. We are especially glad to 
see his zeal for education emphasized, for that was the central 
aspiration of his mind. He was a warm, unswerving and true 
friend of this country—or, as we should prefer to put it, he 
recognized the paramount unity of the English-speaking race. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





BYRON’S BODY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—In your notice of the Byron film you end up with a story 
about the arrival of Byron’s body in England, but I think 
the statement is hardly borne out by the facts. As you are 
doubtless aware, we have a full and accurate record of the 
event in Lord Broughton’s Recollections of a Long Life. Tho 
body was brought home in the ‘ Florida,’ and Hobhouse went 
down ta the ship at Gravesend and was on board at the London 
Docks when Byron’s body was transferred to the coffin. He 
writes as follows:— 

“TI found Mr. Woodeson, the undertaker, on board, employed 
in emptying the spirit from the large barrel containing the 
box that held the corpse. This box was removed and placed 
on deck by the side of a leaden coffin, I stayed whilst the 
iron hoops were knocked off the box, but I could not bear 
to see the remainder of the operation, and went into the cabin. 
. . » Mr. Woodeson came into the cabin and told me the 
body was placed in the coffin, and asked mo if I wished to 
see it. I believe I should have dropped down dead if I had 
ventured to look at it. He told me, as did the physician, 
Bruno, that it had almost the freshness and firmness of life.” 
It will be noted that the body was not placed in the spirit, 
and was not “black as a cheroot,” and that no member of 
Byron’s family was present on its arrival. Tho body was, 
of course, consigned to Hobhouse as executor. It is always 
desirable to verify one’s referenees.—I am, Sir, &c., 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 1. Joun Murray. 





BRIDE OF ABYDOS.” 


THE “ Specrator.’’] 


A PARODY ON “THE 
(To tHe Epiror oF 
Str,—In answer to your correspondent “ X.” of July 15th, I 
think I can give him the lines he wants from the “ Parody on 
the ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ ” and I enclose them, though I am sorry 
to say I cannot state where they came from, as I only have 
them from a “ Common-place Book” of about 1889 and later. 
Should any other reader give you tho origin of them, it would 
be kind of you to send it to me.—I am, Sir, &., 
Kingswood House, Twyford, Berks. (Mrs.) M. C. Nosir. 
PARODY ON THE “BRIDE OF ABYDOS.” 
* Know ye the land where the reeds and the rushes 
Are the signs of the rankness innate in its clime, 
Where the toad or the reptile to show itself blushes, 
And the air is polluted and tainted with crime? 
Know ye the land of bogs and of walls 
Where the sun never shines and the rain ever falls, 
Where the cornfields lie waste, for the sons of the soil 
To whiskey are given and adverse to toil, 
Where landlords, by daylight, like woodcocks, they shoot, 
And the voice of the mendicant never is mute? 
Whose sons with savages, none can deny, 
In sense though inferior, in cunning may vie, 
Where the promise means nought and the truth means a lie. 
Where the cabins of men are the homes of the swine, 
And the stench of the Homestead is aught but divine. 
To the land of the West, great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the ocean, first gem of the sea, 
The shortest of methods. Oh! could we but learn 
To the depths of the sea that Gem to return.” 


[Several correspondents have sent us versions of this paredy. 
Sir Henry Knollys says that when he was quartered in Ireland 
in 1876 the rhyme was current among British officers. He adds: 
“ Apparently after a lapse of forty-six years their opinicns 
remain unchanged.” Lady Mordaunt thinks that the lines may 
have been written by the late Mr. Bromley-Davenport, of 
Capesthorne, Cheshire.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“LOYALTIES ” AND LEGAL ETIQUETTE. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—Sir Malcolm MelIlwraith’s letter in last 
containing a reference to the famous Osborne pearl trial 
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fs interesting, but as nothing is known of the circum- 
stances preceding the retirement from the case of Sir 
Charles Russell and his juniors, this cannot be properly quoted 
as a precedent for the action taken by the lawyers 
in Galsworthy’s play of Loyalties. Indeed, Sir Malcolm 
MclIlwraith practically admits as much. Might I venture 
to ask him for his opinion on the following question? 
* Are there any circumstances under which counsel is justified 
in publicly retiring from a case and publicly disclosing facts 
learnt by him in the course of his conduct of the case, and 
therefore under the seal of professional secrecy, without any 
intimation whatever to his client?” My own view is that no 
circumstances can justify this, and that is why I have ventured 
to indulge in some mild criticism of the play. But the opinion 
of a highly respected member of the higher branch of the pro- 
fession would be instructive.—I am, Sir, &., C.irrorp’s Inn. 





“THE ILLOGIC OF STONEY STRATFORD.” 
{To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I was not aware that the amusing non sequitur to which 
Mr. Robert Graves refers in his interesting article in your 
issue of July 15th had appeared in print. I heard it many 
years ago from the late Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, who was much 
amused by it. But I have often thought that it really forms 
a parallel to the well-known lapsus linguae story, and affords 
another instance of the spoilt joke. I am disposed to think 
that in the original and correct form the place to which 
reference is made was Hitchin, not Stoney Stratford, and 
that the saying ran: “ Well is this place called ’Itchin, for 
never was I so bitten by fleas in my life before.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., Epwarp G. Browse. 
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POETRY. 
ee 
THE DISSECTING ROOM. 
HERE death and knowledge dwell: no graveyard gloom 
Wakes such a bitter, secret shudder of dread 
As this long, empty room, 
Stone floored and sunlit, where the unwanted dead 
Lie robbed of death’s last dignity, denied 
Even the mercy of a swift decay. 
Yet here we live and work, here we dissect 
The limp and lifeless body—taught thereby 
To honour it with passionate respect— 
With wondering hands lay bare muscle and nerve, 
Moulded by service perfectly to serve, 
And, touched by wonder yet unsatisfied, 
Reach past the bounds of knowledge till we find 
A deeper wonder standing, veiled, behind. 


Marcaret Evans. 
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MUSIC. 


———= 


MUSIC IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

THE nation is coming into its own again. It does not yet know 
this, but the process began on Tuesday at the National Gallery, 
at three in the afternoon, to be precise. At that hour four 
students of the Royal College of Music—two girls, first violin and 
violoncello, and two young men, second violin and viola—set 
up their music stands under the Dome and began to play, 
first a quartet by Beethoven, and then one by Haydn, to a 
fortuitous audience of about 800 to 1,000 people, who stood for 
the most part in delighted silence and drank the double cup of 
enchantment with eyes and ears. As the harmony of concerted 
strings recalled to earth the beatified spirits of those who cast 
their spells within Vienna’s fated walls or beside the Danube’s 
stream, the hearers were transported. The sweet airs that echoed 
round the spacious halls moved not only the listening men 
and women. They seemed to bear an _ enchantment 
to the Pictures, and beyond them to those who left the record 
of their passion on canvas and panel. One did not expect the 
soldier saint, with his crystal sword, to step down from the wall, 
but rather the poet who imagined and portrayed him as the 
guard of the gracious Virgin and the divine Child wisely beautiful 
in his innocence. It mattered not that the music was the 
growth of so different an age and so changed a spirit. All 
beauties meet at the centre and are one. The painters of the 
great age would have wanted little teaching to glory in Beethoven 
and to love Haydn. And so the rhythmic spell of the music 
made one long to call to them to share our joys :— 

As when Ancestral Pictures look gravely from the Walls, 

Upon the youthful Baron who treads their echoing Halls. 

And while he builds new turrets, the thrice ennobled heir, 

Would gladly call his grandsire his home and feast to share. 


So from dim Tuscan cloisters that shade each holy urn, 
We fain would call them hither, our sweeter lore to learn. 


And little would they grudge us our greater strength of soul, 

Their partners in the Torch-race, though nearer to the goal.” 

Many of those who gazed at the “ Ansidei Madonna” and 
thought of Raphael’s graciousness, who envisaged Signorelli’s 
luminous gravity, Francia’s benevolence and Perugino’s noble 
simplicity ; or who saw the white lilies bursting from tho 
new opened sepulchre of the Madonna, must have longed on 
this fashion. 

Once more we must express our gratitude to the trustees and 
the officials of the nation’s Gallery for their courage and their 
deep sympathy of comprehension. There can be no doubt that 
these concerts have come to stay. We hope that the 
music will be kept simple and unambitious in its presentment. 
It must, of course, never be vulgar or ill-rendered, but it should 
have about it just that touch of eager innocence which was 
supplied by the youthful ladies and gentlemen who so delighted 
us on Tuesday. Youth’s gracious aplomb is a thing to conjure 
with on such occasions. J. St. LS. 


Musicians, in the esoteric sense of the word, are inclined to 
despise the man who regards music as a stimulus to thought 
and whose pleasure in music depends upon the ideas and associa- 
tions it evokes. Yet, for very obvious reasons, music-lovers 
of this type must have derived as great enjoyment from the 
quartet playing in the National Gallery last Tuesday as the 
listener who indulges in purely musical emotions. In the 
uninspiring surroundings of a concert hall the imaginative 
listener is forced to transcend his environment. Indeed, if it were 
the business of such a man to write about music, which Heaven 
forbid, he would probably express his feelings in some variation 
of Tennyson’s lines :— 

“. =. . L heard Apollo sing, 
While Lion like a mist rose into towers.” 

At the National Gallery he found his Troy already built, for on 
every hand some masterpiece of painting tempted his imagina- 
tion down long vistas of beauty. And musicians pity this man! 
The writer himself must confess that during the playing of 
Beethoven’s F minor Quartet the close proximity of Perugino’s 
Adoration proved irresistible, and he found himself poised for 
one perilous moment on the wings of colour as well as the wings 
of song. This accidental fusion of two widely differing arts 
calls for a new Abt Vogler, who, “out of four sounds and a 
picture, makes not a fifth sound and a picture, but a star.” 

The second Quartet played on Tuesday, the Haydn in C major, 
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was perhaps the happier choice. Haydn wrote music for 
palaces rather than for concert halls, and this quartet seemed 
peculiarly suited to the magnificence of the surroundings. The 
same could, of course, be said of Mozart, and when these musical 
performances become a regular event, as it is hoped they will 
before long, it will be interesting to resuscitate the works of some 
forgotten Court composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The music that once lived in the palaces of kings 
might appropriately live again in the palace of the poor scholar. 
Then we must hear Bach, Purcell (among other works, The 
Golden Sonata), Rameau, Couperin, Gluck, and a crowd of others. 
It would be a fascinating task to draw up the programmes for 
these musical afternoons. There could be harpsichord recitals, 
madrigal singing, and chamber music for divers combinations of 
instruments. Debussy’s Sonata for Flute, Viola, and Harp is 
a good example of an unusual combination of instruments, and 
modern music should certainly be included in the scheme. The 
music of Debussy, moreover, has a peculiar affinity with early 
Italian painting. One thinks of the quatirocenio painters—in 
Debussy there is the same gracious beauty, the same delicate 
colourings of mother-of-pearl, the same absence of any human 
element. The possibility of establishing a relationship between 
certain types of music and certain pictures is full of attraction. 
In Room XXIV., where we have Crome’s Mousehold Heath and 
the Poringland Oak, folksong would be inevitable, and what could 
be more suitable than the fine modern arrangements by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams and Mr. Gustav Holst? In the entrance 
hall, Uccello’s San Romano, a magnificent decorative painting 
for all its violent and over-emphasized perspective, would be an 
excellent background for Clément Jannequin’s amusing Chanson, 
La Bataille de Marignan, a sixteenth century attempt at 
musical realism, in which the noise and confusion of battle is 
imitated with remarkable verve. Whoever has charge of this 
venture must, before everything else, avoid pretentiousness, for 
there a danger lies. He must think in terms of the flute rather 
than in terms of the trombone. Tite trio, the quartet, and the 
quintet, vocal and instrumental, would be a safe boundary 
beyond which it would be dangerous to travel. But these 
suggestions can be nothing more than a pleasant game. The 
real work has been done already by the authorities of the National 
Gallery. On Tuesday the efficient performance by students 
from the Royal College of Music was but a prelude, let us hope, 
to many similar pleasures for Londoners in the near future. 
We have taken another step towards the Golden Age. 


C. H. 








THE THEATRE. 





“THE GODDESS” AT THE AMBASSADORS 
THEATRE. 


“Tor the Destiny drives us together, like deer in a pass of 

the hills, 

Above is the sky, and around us the sound of the shot that 
kills ; 

Pushed by a Power we sce not, and struck by a hand 
unknown, 

We pray to the trees for shelter, and press our lips to a 
stone.” 


* Shall I list to the word of the English, who come from the 
uttermost sea ? 
*The Secret, hath it been told you and what is your message 
to me ?’ 
It is nought but the wide-world story how the earth and 
the heavens began, 
How the gods were gladand angry, and a Deity once was 
man.” 
Sin Atrrep Lya.t. 





A ramrst, the intrigues of a corrupt priesthood, the troubles 
of a superstitious people, the reforming efforts of an honest 
priest, and finally the simplicity of a beggar-girl, whom the 
priests would have impersonate the incarnate Goddess Kali, 
such is the theme of the play at the Ambassadors Theatre. 
It is a theme that is necessarily interesting to all of us. How 
far is it right to deceive people for their good? How can we 
be sure that in upsetting an old faith we have something to set 
in its place ? How far in deception may we go for the sake of 
friend or lover? If not in actuality, we have all of us concerned 
ourselves with such problems in imagination. 

Unfortunately, Niranjan Pal, the author of the present play, 





has constantly fallen between two stools in the presentation. 
For instance, the sentimental Western conception of love greatly 
upsets what a purely Eastern imagination would have made 
an austere theme. The author has that imperfect command 
of language which makes impassioned flights turn to glibness ; 
and we have, besides, a compromise between a play of pure and 
impassioned ideas and a plot of violent action. 

The native actors are in the same dilemma. Cut loose from 
the strict tradition of native acting, they have not acquired 
the naturalistic Western style. The consequence of all this is 
that the whole piece in conception and presentation has a certain 
naiveté, almost a helplessness, before the force of the thoughts 
and passions with which it deals. 

But its faults are to some extent counterbalanced by the 
really remarkable, though simply contrived, local colour. Some- 
thing of the dignity of ritual and the impressive, unflinching 
knowledge of the human heart which lies behind the gongs and 
bells, the incense and drums of the temple, is brought before us. 
There is something terrible in all ritual, whether it be the 
Christian ritual of the Mass or the worship of the “ many- 
breasted.” The Jesuit and the Brahmin have put aside the pretty 
fairy tale to which we Northerners and Protestants instinctively 
cling. I mean the notion of the purity and unassailability of the 
human intellect. The ritualist acknowledges the fact, to us so 
repellent, that in the rhythmic beating of the drum and the 
hypnotic movement of the dancer, or in the darkness and stabbing 
candle-flames of the shrine, there lies something which affects not 
our hearts and our emotions only, but through them what we 
believe to be our inmost self. They are realists, these people, 
and in The Goddess a most ancient ritual is, if not altogether 
brought before us, at least excellently suggested. 

We see the young priests at the ceremony of renewing the caste 
marks, there is the Brahminical thread, there are the 
patches and barrings in grey and red. We see tho 
priests, corrupt or disinterested, overwhelmed by something 
that is too powerful for them. They have diverted 
this something to their own ends, pure or impious; 
they have stolen the temple offerings, or in imagination 
set up some Platonist abstraction, but in the end the forces have 
been too much for them. Even the Dacoit, the slim, ruthless, 
human panther—agent of their will—becomes instead the tool 
of some implacable force—the “ Becoming and Perishing,” 
upon the wheel of whose iteration the visible universe is bound. 
And so perhaps it is not fantastic to say that the play’s very 
helplessness and lack of coherence, combined with the really 
exotic note struck by dress, by caste mark, by lithe movements, 
and by dark, liquid eyes, all emphasized the peculiar impression 
which the totality would make upon any sensitive mind. 


TARN. 


SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


ROYALTY.—The Green Cord i ne ae 
[Mr. Aubrey Smith in Anglo-Indian melodrama.] 


Daty’s.—The Lady of the Rose .. ee eo §=2.15—8.15 


[A very good musical comedy.] 


2.30—8.3 


VauprEvILtE.—Pot Inck .. ve oe -» 2.30—8.15 
{An example of the “small revue.” A frivolous mood, 
cleverly and agrecably catered for,] 
Giosr.—Belinda aa ex ae oe ae 2.30—9.0 
[Miss Irene Vanbrugh in a revival of Mr. A. A. Milne’s 
pleasant little play.] 
CoLisEUM.— os os ee oe -- 2.30—7.45 
[Artists like Lydia Lopokova, Leonide Massine and Grock 
should not be diluted by the “ Frills and Trills "’ of the 
usual “ high-class varieties.” 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


NatTIonaAL Gatitery (Room XX.). 

[Recent acquisition. A delightful French Primitive (No. 3662) has been 
hung this week. Another purchase greatly to the credit of the 
director.] 

Tur Twenty-ONnE GALLERY, DuRHAM Houses STREET, ADELPHI. 

[An uneven exhibition of water-colour drawings and wood engravings 
by various artists. Mr. Derrick’s work is the most interesting.] 

THe Litrtr Art Rogms, 8 Duke Street, ADELPHI. 

{Labour Party portraits and caricatures by Mr. Colin Gill. Competent and 

amusing.) 


GREATOREX GALLERY, 14 Grarron STREET. 
[Etchings and drypoints by English artista—a good exhibition.) 
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BOOKS. 


i 


THE EVOLUTION OF MEDICINE.* 

Ts volume of lectures by one whom Dr. Fielding H. 
Garrison correctly describes in a short but excellent preface 
23 “the most lovable of all modern physicians,” constitutes 
the tenth of a series of memorial lectures of the Mrs. Hepsa 
Ely Silliman Foundation, “an annual course of lectures 
designed to illustrate the presence and providence, the wisdom 
und goodness, of God as manifested in the natural and moral 
world.” The same intention is seen in the Gifford Lectures, 
but whereas in these the lecturer is asked to explain how his 
views of science conform to his idea of a Creator, the founder 
of the Silliman Lectures “ believed that any orderly presenta- 
tion of the facts of nature and history contributed to the end” 
in view; such a presentation could not fail to strengthen or 
waken a belief in a Creator. Although many excellent books 
on the history of medicine have recently been written by 
English and American authors, as reference to the columns of 
the Spectator will show, yet these have dealt either with 
particular branches of medicine or with limited periods, ‘and 
there has been no volume of moderate size, such as this, in 
which an attempt has been made to trace the evolution of 
medicine from the earliest times to the present day. For so 
difficult a task probably no English-speaking physician was 
more fitted than Osler. 

Osler had long been interested in the history of medicine, 
and it was largely due to his efforts that the section of history 
was developed at the Royal Society of Medicine; if our 
memory serves us right, he was the section’s first president. 
But the very extent of his knowledge of the subject must 
have increased the difficulties of the task of condensation, 
which he overcame with much success. “I propose,” says 
the author in his introduction to the lectures, “to take an 
aeroplane flight through the centuries, touching only on the 
tall peaks from which may be had a panoramic view of the 
epochs through which we pass.” It is no vain task, this study of 
the history of medicine. Does not Mr. Belioc in The Old Road 
say truly that history gives depth to knowledge, which other- 
wise is but a film? Unless by historical research we give body 
to knowledge, it may be doubted whether knowledge can 
progress satisfactorily. As to medicine, Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, expresses the right view in a passage 
quoted in this book :— 

“But on that account, I say, we ought not to reject the 
ancient Art, as if it were not and had not been properly 
founded, because it did not attain accuracy in all things, but 
rather, since it is capable of reaching to the greatest exactitude 
by reasoning, to receive it and admire its discoveries, made 
from a state of great ignorance, and as having been well and 
properly made, and not from chance.” 


It is a pleasing thought that ‘medicine arose out of the 
primal sympathy of man with man”; but though this is 
surely true, if, as the anthropologists claim, both religion 
and medicine took origin in magic, the dawn of medicine must 
have caused many a sufferer to regret the existence of such 
sympathy, so unpleasant were and still are the methods 
adopted by magicians to cure disease. One of the most curious 
of these practices, of which evidence is found in neolithic 
skulls, is that of trephining. The operation, which the author 
suggests was to give a ready means of exit to demons, was 
done for epilepsy, infantile convulsions, headache and various 
cerebral diseases. However faulty may have been the 
prevalent ideas as to cause, the operation no doubt was 
sufficiently often followed by an improvement in the patient’s 
condition to justify the faith of the magician in his views, 
and no doubt he was not a whit behind his modern successor, 
the surgeon, in explaining away occasional failures. An illus- 
tration is given of a skull showing no less than five trephine 
holes, two of them far advanced in the process of healing. 
We are told that trephining is still practised by the Kabyles ; 
the son of a family of trephiners informed Lucas Champion- 
nitre that he “had undergone the operation four times, his 
father twelve times, and he did not consider it a dangerous 
operation.” It is indeed strange how fhany of the practices 
of the magicians, even those with a less satisfactory practical 
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basis than trephining, survive among the less developed races 
of the modern world. Take, for instance, the use of amulets, 
Mrs. Rosita Forbes tells us that, when she gave pills to the 
Arabs of the desert, they were most grateful for them, but 
they did not swallow them, threading them on string and 
wearing them as amulets. 

The dawn of medicine as we know it now took place in 
Egypt some 6,000 years ago, and was in the hands of priests 
and magicians, Incantations, prayers and amulets held the 
first place in treatment; medicines were secondary, being 
regarded only as palliatives, but we are told that “the 
Egyptians employed emetics, purgatives, enemata, diuretics, 
diaphoretics and even bleeding.” In later times Herodotus 
calls attention to the development of specialism: “ One treats 
only the diseases of the eye, another of the head, the teeth, 
the abdomen, or the internal organs.” It is curious to learn 
that the R figuring at the top of prescriptions is a modifica- 
tion of the Horus eye, the Egyptian symbol of sacrifice, the 
youthful Horus having lost an eye in a battle with Set. Now 
that high blood pressure is so much spoken about, the fact 
that arterio-sclerosis, or hardening of the arteries, was a 
common disease 3,500 years ago will surprise the reader. 
Four thousand years ago, in the neighbouring Babylonia, 
where science was more advanced than in Egypt, the 
medical profession was in a highly organized state, as is 
evidenced by the Hammurabi code of laws, civil and religious, 
written on a block of stone eight feet high. One cannot say 
whether the first paragraph quoted would satisfy the critics 
of Harley Street, who have been fulminating against con- 
sultants’ fees, but the second ought at least to prove acceptable 
to them. They run as follows :— 

“If a doctor has treated a gontleman for a severe wound 
with a bronze lancet and has cured the man, or has opened 
an abscess of the eye for a gentleman with the bronze lancet 
and has cured the eye of the gentleman, he shall take ten 
shekels of silver. If tho doctor has treated a gentleman for a 
severe wound with a lancet of bronze and has caused the 
gentleman to die, or has opened an abscess of the eye for a 
gentleman and hes caused the loss of the gentleman’s eye, 
one shall cut off his hands.” 

Seeing that a shekel is said to have been worth half-a-crown, 
even allowing for the difference in the value of money then 
and now, the reward of success does not appear to have been 
excessive, while the punishment for failure erred not at all 
on the side of leniency. Interesting as are these evidences of 
medical progress among the Egyptians and Babylonians, the 
laying of the foundations of medicine, on which has been built 
up the imposing fabric of the present day, took place in 
Greece. This has been learnedly demonstrated by Sir Clifford 
Allbutt in his Fitzpatrick Lectures on Greek Medicine in Rome ; 
but Osler’s comparatively short account of the subject will 
appeal to the reader as a masterpiece of condensation, to 
which additional charm is added by most excellent illustra- 
tions. In Greek medicine are to be found the beginnings of 
many practices in vogue at the present time. Even auto- 
suggestion, or hetero-suggestion, secms to have been practised 
in the temples of Asklepios; the incubation sleep, in which 
dreams were suggested to the patients and indications of cure 
were by their means divinely sent, forming an important part 
of the ritual. That we have not yet escaped from the humoral 
pathology of Hippocrates is witnessed by the common descrip- 
tion of biliousness as “‘too much bile,” or “he has a tonch 
of the liver.” To some forms of treatment assiduously 
developed by the Greek, such as attention to diet, exercise, 
massage and bathing, it would indeed be well if the modern 
physician paid more attention. Sir Clifford Allbutt has shown 
that medicine in Rome was in its essentials Greek medicine, 
but much lustre was shed upon it by Galen, who was born 
at Pergamos. Much, however, as science owes to Galen, the 
reverence in which he was held while living, as well as long 
after his death, was such that authority took the place of 
observation and investigation and seriously retarded the 
progress of medicine until the Renaissance. In Rome it was 
the custom for the physicians to be accompanied on their 
rounds by numbers of students, and in this connexion Martial’s 
epigram (V. ix.) is quoted :— 

“Languebam: sed tu comitatus protinus ad mo 
Venisti centum, Symmache, discipulis 
Centum me tetigere manus Aquilone gelata 
Non habui febrem, Symmache, nunc habeco.” 


The last lines remind the present writer of the patient who 
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tall 
under similar circumstances exclaimed, “Garn, wanting to 
warm yer ‘ands on me.” 

The remaining pages are as interesting as those from 
which quotations have been made, but deal with a better 
known period of medical progress, extending to quite recent 
years. The editors are to be congratulated on the way in 
which they have carried out the difficult task entrusted to 
them, namely, the revising of his lectures after Sir William 
Osler’s death, for, although the lectures were delivered in 
1913, the War interrupted the author’s revision of the proofs 
submitted to him; and, as the editors tell ns, “ after the death 
of his son, mortally wounded in action in the Ypres Salient, 
he gradually lost heart for many things he had set his mind 
and hand to do.” 





LET FRANCE EXPLAIN.* 

Ix this book Mr. Frederick Bausman, who was formerly a 
member of the Supreme Court of the State of Washington, has 
drawn an indictment against France, who, he alleges, was the 
real instigator of the War. He is deeply impressed by the 
secret treaties between France and Russia, which the Bolsheviks 
published after the revolution. He is, of course, trained in 
judicial methods, but we cannot honestly say that he observes 
them in this work, for we find a good deal more rhetoric than 
judgment. His general conclusions are that the Alliance of 
France and Russia was unnecessary to the safety of France 
and was hostile to the peace of Europe ; that France deliberately 
encouraged Russia to be aggressive against Germany; that 
German armaments were rendered necessary by the wanton 
increase of Russian armaments; that Russia had no motive 
in Serbia except to extend her Empire in the Balkans; that 
Germany, after discovering that Russia actually would go to 
war as a result of the Serbian affair, did everything possible to 
avert war; that the Russians, when they thought war likely 
to be avoided, hurriedly mobilized in order to make war 
inevitable; and that France, in the few days preceding the 
War, did nothing to prevent the catastrophe. 

Mr. Bausman seems to us to be unfair in general, and he is 
inaccurate in regard to particular facts. For example, the 
assertion that France did nothing in the last days of July, 1914, 
to avert war is not correct. She joined with Great Britain in a 
very earnest attempt. The bias of Mr. Bausman’s mind is well 
illustrated by his very severe criticism of M. Paléologue. M. 
Paléclogue was the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg in 
1914; and when the War had been going on for several weeks 
M. Witte suggested to him that the time had come to make peace. 
M. Paléologue then declared that “if the world to-day is in fire 
and blood it is for a cause chiefly important to Russia, a cause 
eminently Slav, a cause which nowhere touches France or Eng- 
land.” Mr. Bausman regards that declaration as a terribly 
significant admission. But surely he fails either to understand 
human nature or to read the words in their context. What 
else could the French Ambassador have said? In September, 
1914, the French armies were being driven back. If France had 
made peace then she would have become the vassal of Germany. 
It was M. Paléologue’s simple duty as Ambassador at that 
desperate moment to brace up those in authority in Russia 
who were wavering, and to convince them that, even though 
they might be indifferent about the future of France, the future 
of their own country should give them pause. To interpret that 
statement as having the value of a literal exposition of the 
French view of the War is almost hopelessly non-judicial. Mr. 
Bausman continually asserts that France had no need to fear 
Germany before the War, but that, on the contrary, Germany 
was driven to make herself secure by the plotting of France 
end Russia. It is an unfortunate fact for this argument 
that the Triple Alliance preceded by thirteen years the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. 

Mr. Bausman, on the whole, exculpates Great Britain, though 
he thinks that Sir Edward Grey used unfortunate phrases in the 
negotiations immediately before the War. We believe, on the 
contrary, that Sir Edward Grey ransacked every possibility of 
keeping the peace. He even went so far—and here, we think, 
he went unjustifiably far—as to suggest at the eleventh hour 
that if Germany would produce any reasonable plan whatever 
for keeping the peace Great Britain would accept it even if 
France would not. It is conceivable that if Germany had seized 
that opportunity she might have been cunning enough to divide 
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France and Great Britain. She would then have been able to 
deal with us both “ in detail.” Our turn would have come when 
the French had been disposed of. Happily, the risk passed, 
and we are not sorry now to be able to look back on the record 
of those times and to reflect what dangers the British Govern- 
ment accepted in their efforts to placate Germany. Mr. Baus- 
man might also have said something of the repeated attempts by 
Great Britain to come to an understanding with Germany 
about shipbuilding. He more or less justifies the attempts 
of the German Emperor to lead the Tsar into an act of treachery 
to France. He quotes phrases from Tolstoy as though they 
were ordinary solid common sense. He writes with horror of 
the Russian strategic railways which were built up to the German 
frontier, but we think we are right in saying—though there is no 
index—that he makes no mention of the much more malign 
German strategic railways which were built up to the Belgian 
frontier. Schlieffen’s railways were designed to violate the 
solemnly guaranteed neutrality of Belgium and enter France 
by a forbidden road. In spite of these railways Mr. Bausman 
thinks that France had no real cause to be alarmed ! 

Although this book is a misreading of history in the solemn 
garb of moral indignation, it would be just as well that the 
French should take note of it. There has been a very unfor- 
tunate change in the attitude of America towards France. The 
French legend, which dates back to the War of Independence, is 
losing its power. Modern Americans sce in Frenchmen a restless, 
implacable people who find difficulties in every scheme for the 
appeasement and harmony of Europe. They were surprised 
and displeased at the tone of some of the French speeches at the 
Washington Conference. Now, a book like Mr. Bausman’s may 
accentuate these tendencies in America. Strictly it ought not 
to do so, but nevertheless it may do so. If the French are wise 
they will remember that the enmities of misunderstanding are 
quite as damaging as enmities based on solid fact. They will, 
in short, take even such an extreme book as this as a sign and 
a portent, and they will try to avoid all appearance of evil. 
They will search their hearts seriously to make sure that they are 
justified before finally deciding to play a “ lone hand ”’ in Europe. 





AN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT IN CHINA.* 

Tue British public during the War was too much absorbed in 
the European confiict to pay any attention to the Far East, 
where Japan, as one of the Allies, was left to control events in 
her own way. Amcrica, however, before she came into the War, 
continued to take a lively interest in Chinese affairs and viewed 
with ever increasing distrust the developments of Japanese 
policy. It was in these years, from 1914 to 1917, that America 
conceived the suspicions of Japanese designs which occasioned 
much surprise and concern here when peace returned. Much 
light is thrown on this obscure but by no means unimportant 
question in the outspoken memoirs of Dr. Reinsch, who repre- 
sented America at Peking throughout the War, from 1913 to 
1919. He describes the changing phases of Chinese politics 
with real knowledge and sympathy, though he does not spare 
his criticism of the weak, corrupt and incompetent Ministers and 
officials at Peking who offered no serious resistance to Japanese 
encroachments. The problem is not so much to protect China 
from foreign aggressions as to save her from her own politicians. 
Dr. Reinsch says that he found the Chinese particularly anxious 
to have the help of the American Government and of American 
capitalists. But President Wilson took no definite action, and 
American financiers fought shy of Chinese investments, so that 
the Minister’s attempt to advance American interests in China 
came to nothing. While the full story of the “ Twenty-one 
Demands” put forward by Japan in 1915 is very unpleasant 
reading, it is difficult to blame the Japanese for secking com- 
mercial concessions when they slone were prepared to advance 
China the money which she needed. Their evasive methods 
and their persistent efforts to acquire political control under the 
guise of trading rights were, however, ill-advised and gave rise 
to a popular anti-Japanese movement in China of which we have 
not heard the last. 

Dr. Reinsch shows his good sense by repeatedly reminding his 
readers that China is very little affected by the game of politics in 
Peking. ‘The four hundred millions of Chinese go on with their 
work as honestly and soberly as they have done for thousands 
of years past. There are superficial changes, such as the 
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abolition of the pigtail, but the national customs and traditions 
are unaffected by the establishment of a Republic—or, to be 
quite accurate, of two Republics, one in the North and the other 
in the South. The author describes a visit to the Confucian 
shrines and the tomb of Confucius, still maintained under the 
guardianship of the ““ Holy Duke,” the seventy-third in line from 
the sage and the only holder of a permanent dukedom in China, 
He notes the curious fact that the chair-bearers who take pilgrims 
up and down the sacred mountain of Taishan, as their forefathers 
did centuries ago, are Mohammedans. The late dictator, 
Yuan Shih-Kai, felt it necessary to perform the official “‘ worship 
of Heaven” at the winter solstice, as Emperors had done from 
time immemorial; it was explained that all Chinese farmers 
adhered to the old ritual and would blame the Republic if, 
through any omission of the customary worship, the crops should 
fail. Dr. Reinsch reminds us that the young Emperor still keeps 
his Court in the Forbidden City with the ancient state. He does 
not interfere with the Republic and the Republic does not 
interfere with him. Chang Hsun attempted to restore the 
Empire in 1917, and might have succeeded if he had prepared 
the ground and bought over the northern military chiefs. On 
the other hand, Yuan Shih-Kai’s assumption of the Imperial 
title in the winter of 1915-16 was generally felt to be an impro- 
pricty, and the ambitious old man abandoned the title before 
he died. The Chinese Republicans, it appears, regard the young 
Emperor as within his rights in continuing to live in the house 
of his ancestors, from which he may not be driven. Dr. Reinsch 
quotes a translation of a poem which the Imperial recluse 
composed for him as a farewell gift, dated ‘“ Eleventh year of 
Hsuan Tung, sixth month, fifth day” :— 
“The red bows unbent 

Were received and deposited. 

I have here an admirable guest, 

And with all my heart I bestow one on him. 

The bells and drums have been arranged in order, 

And all the morning will I feast him.” 

Dr. Reinsch illustrates the inherent capacity of the Chinese 
for concerted action by an amusing anecdote :— 

“Tn an orphan asylum at Tientsin a new set of regulations 

had been issued, but the orphans had paid no attention to them. 
After a good many children had been called to order without 
result, a meeting was convoked by the principal. When the 
orphans were asked why they did not obey the regulations, 
their spokesman said: ‘ We are perfectly satisfied with the old 
regulations, and have no desire to change them.’—‘ But the new 
regulations have been made by your teachers,’ rejoined the 
superintendent, ‘and they must be obeyed.’—‘ We do not 
think,’ the spokesman replied, ‘that they are an improvement, 
and we propose to obey the old rules.’—* But, then you shall be 
punished severely.’.—‘ If you try to punish us, we shall all go 
away; and then what will become of the orphan asylum ?’ 
They had reasoned it out that they were an important part of 
the institution. That orphans should conceive the idea to go on 
strike shows how normal and self-evident that mode of social 
action seems in China.” 
The orphans’ strike was an extreme case of the strikes and 
boycotts to which the Chinese people habitually resort when 
their patience is exhausted by local or national misgovernment. 
A particularly widespread movement of this kind was begun by 
students when the Allies in Paris, in the spring of 1919, declined 
to stipulate in the Peace Treaty for the unconditional restoration 
of Shantung to China. The Chinese Government were compelled 
by the pressure of public opinion to refuse to sign the Peace 
Treaty, and the full consequences of the popular agitation have 
not yet been realized. The Chinese people are very slow to 
move, they endure what to us would be intolerable tyranny and 
confusion, they suffer much foreign interference, but there is a 
limit to their forbearance. That, it seems to us, is the most 
valuable lesson of this highly instructive book. 





THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE.* 
Mr. Cottetr adds to a deep knowledge of the English country- 
side the graces of an accomplished pen. In this book he devotes 
a serics of essays to the sights and sounds of the turning year ; 
he begins with the change of added light in January and takes 
us through the growing chorus of spring song and the radiant 
quict of summer to the tumult of autumn followed by winter 
sleep and dark. Other writers have done something of the 
kind before, but Mr. Collett’s work is distinct and his own. 
He has a poet’s eye and ear, you feel in reading these glowing 
pages, but behind lies the exact knowledge of the man of science. 
He writes of flowers, of fruit, of birds, but with the phrase he 
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picks for the flower there is the geologist’s recognition of strata 
and soils; or between the lines describing seeds and sowing we 
find ourselves guessing at the botanist and the good farmer, 
But Mr. Collett’s individual talent is his power of suiting fresh 
and vigorous English to familiar sights and sounds. He can 
turn a trite word to his own new uses. We look out on a late 
June night and realize that the stars are faint; but we see 
with new eyes when he shows us the Plough “ sponged out by 
morning,” and its place as the light of night taken by the white 
midsummer blossoms, so that “‘ earth stands lit till morning by 
their drowsier stars and moons.” His sentences burn with 
the sun and swing with the wind; we can smell the honey in 
the heather with its ‘“‘ vehement richness of colour which seems 
as if poured from the heated veins of the August earth,” and 
we feel the searing wind of a spring which “ comes late, with 
the glittering sharpness of the polar bergs.’’ He feels and there- 
fore gives life in colour, rather than merely paints with a word. 
** Even the smallest trout of the hill-streams has the spirit of a 
fighting-cock under its scarlet spots that mimic the hanging 
rowan-berries ’**—that is a sentence instinct of the vigour and 
the landscape of a mile of Scottish glen. Or take this: “ Snails 
creep into the crannies of the garden-wall behind the apricot 
branches, and seal themselves with a tissue of slime until the 
spring sun strikes through the stone.” Is it not the warmth 
of that word “ apricot’ which wakes the sluggish snail blood ? 
But there is plenty of tough fact behind these fancies or 
phrases. He is a man not only of imagination but of learning 
who points out that the cabbage butterfly, against which country 
children are asked to wage war for the sake of the kitchen, 
would be an uncommon insect to-day if it were not for man, who 
has cultivated in every garden and allotment the cruciferous 
plants on which it feeds. In former days, dependent for its 
living on the wild sea-cabbage, it must have been a scarce 
butterfly, though not, perhaps, so scarce as the swallowtail of 
the Cambridge fenlands of to-day, which years ago, when 
England was a country of fens, must have been correspondingly 
common. This early aspect of England, indeed, seems to have 
a special attraction for Mr. Collett, and suggests to him one 
of the most characteristic chapters in the book—** The Face of 
the Wilderness.” He looks at the country when there are 
floods out over the farm fields, and sees “ the ancient face of 
the land made plain once more through the veil of centuries of 
civilization.” The slope at our feet, where the firm earth joins 
the line of flood water, shows itself to us as not the mere chance 
bank of last night’s storm, but the ancient boundary of the fen 
before it was drained for cultivation. ‘* The hedges and fences, 
that at other times form the cardinal features of the landscape, 
are now conspicuously new, and feebly superimposed on some- 
thing enduring and more real.” We may note again the curious 
fact that where we find traces remaining of ancient fenland the 
level of the waste is sometimes higher than that of the sur- 
rounding meadows. “This is due to the shrinking of the 
spongy soil of the meadows in course of time, under the constant 
system of drainage, while the fen is still untapped.” We read 
this chapter, and such a sentence as this, of an impulse of mi- 
gration—‘ In the autumn storm there is a stirring even of the 
slime to its mother; and from their lairs in the slough the eels 
return to the sea’’—and we realize that here is a writer who, 
apart from his genius for phrases, enters deep into the quick of 
the English countryside whose story and seasons he follows. 





PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES.* 
Tuts volume by the author of Principia Lthica is the first of 
“The International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Scientitic Method,” a new series published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul. Though they will doubtless be intelligible to many who 
have little or no knowledge of philosophy, these studies will 
appeal, we think, only to two varieties of reader—those who are 
interested in philosophy for its own sake and those who are 
mathematically minded. By no means all readers of philosophy 
belong to either of these two classes; indeed, we believe that 
the majority read philosophy largely for its emotional and 
imaginative stimulus. Such subjects, for instance, as the 
philosophy of Bergson and the Einstein Theory in many of 
its aspects provide such stimulus to a high degree. But from 
such a book as the present volume this element is almost entirely 
absent. Perhaps the most striking quality in Dr. Moore is 
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his passion for accuracy, for clear definition, and many of these 
studies consist of little more than a scrupulous tidying-up, a 
gradual removal of all incrustations, a precise limitation and 
clarification of the words and phrases involved; and when 
this is finished, lo and behold, the essay, too, is finished. 

But it would be a great injustice to imply that such a method 
is merely negative, for in philosophical argument destruction 
of this kind is always simultaneously constructive—constructive 
in the sense that the skilful hand which chisels the marble block 
and reveals the statue hidden within it is constructive. And 
this is the method which Dr. Moore pursues, whether he is 
dealing with an abstract and, so to speak, technical subject 
such as “* The Conception of Intrinsic Value,” or a more personal 
one such as ““ Hume’s Philosophy.’ In each case, when he has 
peeled off the irrelevancies and the fallacies, he departs, leaving 
the truth exposed ; he has led the horse to the water, but whether 
the horse drinks or not he leaves for the horse to choose. It is 
owing to this method that, as we have said, Dr. Moore’s studies 
will appeal only to certain classes of readers ; to others they will 
seem excessively dry; and, paradoxical though the statement 
may sound, the better, the more accurate, he is, the drier he 
becomes. 

It is typical of Dr. Moore’s love of accuracy that his Intro- 
duction should deal so frankly and so modestly with the studies 
in this volume. He states quite candidly that the first in the 
book, published so far back as 1903, appears to him now to be 
“very confused, as well as to embody a good many down- 
right mistakes,” and he includes it simply for the reason that 
he has been assured that it will be a convenience to some readers 
to have it accessible because ‘it is a paper to which a good 
many allusions have been made by contemporary writers on 
philosophy.”” Of som#, too, he says that they contain views 
which will be found “inconsistent with views expressed in 
others”’; bgit again his reasons for publishing them are even 
more justifiable than in the case of the first, and there can be 
no question that, collected into a volume, they make a valuable 
contribution to contemporary philosophy. 





A PASSIONATE CRITIC.* 
Svcn voluminous praise has been given to Mr. Murry as a critic 
that one is tempted, knowing the lavish tendency of modern 
literary manners, to approach him with prejudice, and to demand 
of him some outstanding quality that shall merit this unaffected 
chorus. The inquiry will not bring disappointment. Mr. 
Murry is unique to-day, for his mind, while being keenly sen- 
sitive to the crepuscular and nervous moods of the modern 
spirit, yet persists in seeking for a method of thought that can be 
conventionalized into a code by which aesthetic and moral com- 
parisons and measurements may be obtained. Moral? Yes; 
dreaded though the word be nowadays, Mr. Murry is courageous 
enough to bring it into the artistic arena, as a red rag to the 
psycho-analytic, cynical, dada-vorticist bulls. Indeed, his 
greatest in this brave effort. It may be that, 
possessed of a mind not quite vigorous enough to systematize 
within a complete survey the multi-dimensional efforts of the 
moderns, he has desperately climbed the walls of this moral 
tower the better to trace a path of order through our troubled 
lands. For Mr. Murry’s singleness of mind, the earnest- 
ness and intensity of his effort, create an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm and passion which gives all his critical writing a 
sense of rich unity that is peculiarly acceptable to those who 
come to him for stimulation. He believes, and states his beliefs ; 
and it remains for his readers to protest or acquiesce. For no 
man ever puts his foot down firmly without making someone 
angry, though the anger is often only a desire to stand on the 
same spot, affording thereby a sort of back-handed affirmation. 
Yet who could take exception to this, his creed: ‘A system 
of laws is necessary to the critic; it is a record of all his past 
impressions and reactions; but it must be his own law, his own 
system, refined by his own effort out of his own experience” ? 
That, surely, is a creed for creative as well as critical aspirants, 
one that will bring into their work stability and architectonic 
values which are so much to be sought amongst our generation. 
But Mr. Murry is no mere preacher. Often he preaches, and 
sometimes narrowly and wrongly, as all sincere people must do. 
His sensitiveness to beauty hovers like a flame over his words, 
informing his prose style, and enlarging his sympathies, so 
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that he is ready to welcome with eagerness any comer, famous 
or obscure, who will offer him fuel to feed this sacred fire. So, 
in this volume, he ranges from Shakespeare and Burton through 
the centuries to Collins and Clare, wanders oversea to meet 
Flaubert and Baudelaire, and returns to the modern England 
of Doughty and De la Mare, seeking this eternal fucl and 
shedding light as he goes; giving and receiving, as all living 
beings should. 





LESSONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 

Tus new and revised edition of Canon Glazebrook’s well-known 
work would have been published in 1915 had it not been for 
the War. But the delay has not been without advantage ; 
for important books on the Old Testament have appeared 
during the interval, and the Lessons have been brought up to 
date. The experience of thirty years has proved their value. 
The text of the new edition is that of the Revised Version.; 
the omission of unessential matter has made room for larger 
selections from the prophets and for passages from the Macca- 
baean history which forms a bridge between the Old Testament 
and the New. The commentary has been almost entirely 
rewritten, and embedies the results of recent investigation ; 
the notes on each Lesson are introduced by a short essay, 
discussing some of the larger questions—treligious, ethical, 
historical or literary—which arise out of the text :— 

“Both in selecting the text and in writing the commentary, 
the editor has desired to emphasize the fact that the Old Testa- 
ment is the history of a progressive revelation. He has drawn 
attention to the different levels of belief and practice which 
appear in the records of different periods; and he hopes that 
he may thereby save many a young reader from the moral 
confusion that was caused by the old view (not yet quite obsolete) 
which assigned an equal authority to all parts of the Scriptures.” 

Indispensable to the teacher, the work is one which should 
be in the hands of every intelligent student of the Bible. Tho 
disparagement of the Old Testament, common among ignorant 
people, can only be remedied by an acquaintance with tho 
treasures which it contains. Criticism has enhanced their 
value: Jérusalem est sortie pius brillante et. plus belle du travail 
en apparence destructeur de la science moderne. Even more than 
the New, it is the Book of Human Nature; and in both, as 
our Article reminds us, “ everlasting life is offered to Mankind 
in Christ.” ‘ 





HERR VON SCHOEN’S MEMOIRS, 
THERE are some interesting passages in The Memoirs of an Ambas- 
sador (G. Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d. net), written by Herr von 
Schoen, who was the German Foreign Secretary from 1907 to 
1910, and then represented Germany in Paris up to the outbreak 
of the War. Inregard to the Bosnian crisis of 1908, he says that 
Germany did not present an ultimatum to Russia, but merely 
used “* very forcible’ language, saying that if the Tsar did not 
recognize the “we should be 
obliged to leave things to take their course.” The famous 
Daily Telegraph report of an interview with the German Emperor, 
published in October, 1908, was, it appears, drafted by Colonel 
Stuart Wortley, and then carefully revised first in the German 
Foreign Ofiice and afterwards by Prince von Biilow himself, but 
without reference to the Foreign Secretary. The article caused 
much annoyance in Germany, and the Emperor, not unnaturally, 
was angry with the Chancellor for exposing him to criticism and 
“ betraying’ him. ‘The Ministers, it appears, had discussed 
“ the idea of persuading him to abdicate,” as he was half inclined 
todo. Herr von Schoen’s account of the Agadir incident of 1908 
is incomplete, but shows that he counted upon the earnest 
support of M. Caillaux in obtaining large territorial cessions in 
French Congo. The author’s narrative of the negotiations 
preceding the War is temperately written. He is, of course, 
wrong in declaring that Lord Grey of Fallodon had “ concluded 
Lord Grey’s domestic critics make it a 
Herr von Schoen is much 


Austrian annexation of Bosnia 


” 


military agreements ” ; 
complaint that he had not done so. 
too sensible to apologize for his Government in ordering him, in 
the unlikely event of France agreeing to remain neutral in a 
Russo-German war, to demand the temporary cession of Verdun 
and Toul. He did not, in fact, present the demand. He sees, 
however, that if France had desired to be neutral, such an 
insulting request from Berlin would have compelled her to take 
up arms. Germany “had more reason for offering than for 
demanding something” for French neutrality, and the proposal 
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could only have been made by “ parties with no political train- 
ing”—in other words, the German General Staff. Herr von 
Schoen admits that the German declaration of war was based 


upon false reports of French air attacks on Nuremberg; “ that my. 


name,” he says, “should be coupled with a serious mistake, 
which gives the impression of having been an untruth, is the 
‘most painful recollection of my official life.” He declares that 
he did not know, when he left Paris late on August 3rd, 1914, 
that Germany had declared war on Belgium, nor that Germany 
had ever intended to do so. He condemns in the strongest terms 
the attack on Belgium, which was responsible for “ England's 
decision to intervene” :— 

“Tt may be quite correct, from a military point of view, to 
carry the horrors of war successfully into the enemy's country, 
but crushing a weak country, protected by sacred treaties, is a 
crime against which tho world’s conscience revolts, and for 
which it demands reparation. Germany will havo to bear the 
burden of this reparation for a century to come.” 

Herr von Schoen is the most honest and reasonable of the high 
German officials who have written on the causes of the War. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 

Tae Edinburgh Review for July is uncommonly interesting. 
The Dean of St. -Paul’s contributes a spirited article on 
“ Eugenics,” reaffirming his belief that the white races are 
degenerating, and that we should aim at reducing the birth- 
rate and discouraging marriage among the unfit, as well as at 
reducing the heavy burdens which weigh down the professional 
classes. The Dean cites his own family-tree as a proof that 
scholarship is inherited; fourteen members of the family, in 
four generations, have all distinguished themselves. Professor 
Alison Phillips discusses “ Ireland’s Economic Grievances.” 
He points out that the Southern Irish have only themselves to 
blame for their failure to establish manufacturing industries, 
and he shows how the influence of the Roman Catholic Church, 
consciously or unconsciously, has checked commercial enterprise. 
The Sinn Feiners predict that great material prosperity will 
follow the removal of British control, but the immediate results 
of the revolution have been merely destructive. The editor 
deals with “ Empire Migration” in a somewhat critical spirit. 
He would send children to the Dominions, but not adults, at 
tlfe expense of the State. Further, he maintains that we cannot 
afford to assist emigration unless at the same time we cut down 
the vast sums spent on “ public assistance.” Mr. J. A. Spender 
writes temperately and cautiously on “ Great Britain and the 
United States.” An unnamed writer maintains that ‘The 
Demilitarisation of Germany” is a fact, and quotes Colonel 
Repington’s recently published diary in proof of his assertion. 
Mr. J. A. Stevenson, in an article on “* Fiscal Politics in Canada,” 
declares that the new Ministry’s attempt to resume the Reci- 
procity negotiations of 1911 has failed at Washington, as the 
situation has changed; he does not think, in any case, that a 
commercial agreement between Canada and America would 
cause Canada to leave the Empire. Mr. R. C. Bosanquet 
contributes an excellent article on ““ The Realm of Minos,” with 
reference to Sir Arthur Evans’s work at Knossos, and Sir Thomas 
Arnold writes on “The Decline of the Abbasid Caliphate.” 
Mr. Wyatt Tilby deals with “ The Best-Seller Problem ’’—the 
question why inferior novels sell in vast numbers while better 
novels, as a rule, do not—but he cannot be said to have thrown 
any new light on a very old question. Lastly, we may direct 
attention to an article by a Chinese writer, Mr. Hsin Hai Chang, 
on “ The Vogue of Chinese Poetry ”—in the West. It is particu- 
larly interesting to have an expert criticism of Mr. Waley, and 
of Mrs. Ayscough and Miss Lowell, through whom English readers 
have learned to know some of the old Chinese poets. Mr. 
Hsin Hai Chang insists on simplicity of form and intimacy with 
nature as the main characteristics of Chinese poetry. He 
compares it to German poetry, especially the lyrics of Wilhelm 
Miiller, and suggests that it would be best rendered in iambic 
metre rather than in “ free verse.” 

In the Quarterly Mr. H. W. C. Davis treats of “ The Confer- 
ence of Paris,”’ and Sir John Jordan of * The Washington Confer- 
ence and Far Eastern Questions,” with special reference to the 
position of Japan in Manchuria. An anonymous article on 


* International Relations’ deprecates the tendency to expect 
too much from the League of Nations, which “ is at once easy to 
assail and difficult to uproot.’ Sir Valentine Chirol writes in a 
somewhat pessimistic strain on “ The Outlook in India.” There 
is an account of the Irish turmoil, ending with an admonition 








to the Provisional Government to be up and doing since they 
will be judged by their actions. Dr. E. J. Dillon repeats his 
plea for Mexico and President Obregon. Mr. F. A. W. Gisborne 
under the title of “‘ Australia Infelix,”’ considers the problem 
of the Northern Territory, which he would colonize with coloured 
people, in defiance of the doctrine of ‘“‘ White Australia.” Mr, 
Gisborne’s statements in regard to the inefficiency of white 
labour in the Queensland sugar plantations are highly contro. 
versial, and it would be unwise to conclude that the Northern 
Territory cannot be settled by white people. Until Port Darwin 
is connected with Adelaide or Brisbane by railway the Territory 
will remain almost inaccessible to settlers, and ihe political 
obstacles to the development of the Territory are probably 
as great as the economic. Mr. Horatio F. Brown contributes 
a delightful article on “ British Students at Padua,” written 
from a full knowledge of the printed literature and the Paduan 
records. Between 1618 and 1765 over two thousand British 
subjects visited or studied at Padua—including Montrose, Juxon, 
Rochester, Claverhouse and Addison. Mr. H. C. Luke describes 
the “ Cities of Transcaucasia.” There are two literary articles 
of interest. Mr. John Freeman writes on “The Work of Mr. 
Walter de la Mare.”” Mr. Middleton Murry gives an interesting 
and commendably accurate account of ‘“‘M. Marcel Proust: a 
New Sensibility,” which will help those English readers who 
find a difficulty in understanding the crowded volumes of 
Le Cété de Guermantes, with their keen observation and subtle wit. 

The English Historical Review contains the first instalment of 
what promises to be an important essay by Professor A. F, 
Pollard on “ Council, Star Chamber and Privy Council Under the 
Tudors,” the relations between which have remained obscure. 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford has unearthed and printed the journal of 
the energetic English officer, Captain Caroline Scott, who 
defended Fort William against the Jacobites in 1746 after 
Fort George and Fort Augustus had been tamely surrendered. 
Scott was afterwards sent to India, and there planned new 
defences for Fort William at Calcutta. He died prematurely 
in 1754 and his plans were put aside; thus it came about that 
the garrison could not resist Suraja Dowlah and most of them, 
including Scott’s nephew, perished in the “ Black Hole.” The 
most amusing item in the number is, however, the set of twelve 
mediaeval ghost-stories transcribed by the Provost of Eton 
from a Royal Ms. in the British Museum. Anyone with a 
modest knowledge of Latin may enjoy these stories, recorded 
by a pious monk of Byland in the days of Henry the Fourth. 
The best is that of a tailor, named Snowball, of Ampleforth, 
Who was beset on his road home by an uneasy spirit in the form 
of a crow. The spirit knocked him off his horse, but at last, 
on being properly adjured, revealed the fact that he had been 
excommunicated and could get no rest unless nine times twenty 
masses were said for his unhappy soul. In another story we 
are told of a ghost who was so obliging as to carry a sack of beans 
for a man whose horse had stumbled and broken its leg. These 
genuine Yorkshire tales are well worth reading. 








FICTION. 
—_—_——_—_ 
THE JUDGE.* 
Ie a conjurer extracts a billiard-ball from his forehead we are 
impressed. If he extracts three in succession we are more 
impressed. But if he produces an unending stream of balls our 
reverence is tempered by tedium; the length of the entertain- 
ment, we feel, is not justified by variety—as it would be were 
the succession to give place to a white rabbit, an orange-tree, 
and a lady in pink tights. The only justification of the long novel 
is that the billiard-balls should give place to the Rabbit, the 
Orange-tree and the Lady. In more decorous language, 
there must be development; and it is lack of development 
that clogs with a suspicion of tedium the great merits of Miss 
West's novel. There must be dramatic development, not mere 
sequence of incidents and reminiscences; and psychological 
development, not portrayal of the same facts of character from 
slightly different angles—no mere accumulation of evidence for 
facts already ascertained, that is to say, but of evidence that 
leads the argument forward to further conclusions. Miss West 
says—very well indecd—all she has to say about her characters 
on the page on which she introduces them; their subsequent 
actions and conversation are little more than a reiteration, and 








° The Judge. by Tet ecca West. London: Hutchinson. (73. Gd. tet.) ; 
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a soaran 
it is here that tedium creeps in; but it is warded off by the 
almost irrelevant interest one has in listening to Miss West’s talk. 

There is an entire lack of substance in the male characters 
that one presumes to be intentional on the part of the author ; 
but whether intentional or not we cannot but feel it to be detri- 
mental te the book as a whole. They are simply figments of 
the imagination of their womenfolk. Richard, the hero, is a 
rather crude creation of his mother’s and his lover’s, without 
any objective existence; and the villains are just as unreal in 
conception, so that the male reader, unless he also can com- 
pietely identify himself with the two women, is likely to find 
them not only unconvincing but also a bore. In any case it 
goes to prove that Man’s lack of comprehension of Woman is 
as nothing to Woman’s complete ignorance of the workings 
of the mind of Man. But it is in her analysis of the characters 
of Ellen and Marion that Miss West’s power is shown, and on 
which the final justification of the book rests. There are two 
distinct elements in her conception of Ellen, both of which she 
treats with a good deal of skill; there is the “ charming” 
Ellen, the feminine counterpart of the preposterous Richard—a 
purely romantic figure—and there is a second independent 
element of far greater worth, an intimate subjective treatment 
of the mind of an adolescent girl, which is very largely con- 
vincing and gencrally—though not always—genuinely unsenti- 
mental. In Marion there are also two conceptions distinguish- 
able, but they are combined into a character both of more 
colour and clearer outline. Marion is Richard’s mother, betrayed 
thirty years before the story begins by the handsome young 
squire, and then betrayed again in an even worse sense by the 
man who married her under the pretence of giving her child 
hisnaine. There is, then, in her an element of Type—of wronged 
womanhood and of the passionate mother. But apart from 
this her characterization is intensely individualized. It has 
that reality which comes from the minute copying of real life, 
and one suspects that Miss West has grafted externals of idio- 
syncrasy actually observed on to tragic experience typical of a 
whole class. Her large personality is in excellent contrast to 
Ellen’s small, birdlike mother; and Roger, the disgusting child 
of rape, lends emphasis, though of course he cannot lend reality, 
to the Glorious Richard. The book, as one would expect, is 
full of interesting technical devices, of shrewd and often humorous 
observation, of accurate subjective analysis: in short, it is 
plainly the product of a very keen intellect—a good novel that 
no one is likely to mistake for creative literature. 





STORM PASSAGE.* 

THERE is a great deal more movement in this book than 
in Mr. James Hilton’s first novel, Catherine Herself. The 
author’s standpoint in Passage is frankly cynical, 
but the history of “‘ Alice Anne’s”’ connexion with John Wilson 
and the ‘* Patent Medicine Scandal ’”’ makes entertaining reading. 
It may be said to be a little reminiscent of Zona Bungay, 
but as it is only an episode in the novel this similarity of theme 
need not be insisted on. The story of Alice Anne’s subsequent 
marriage to Manley’s Furniture Steres—for emphatically she 
marries not Manley the man but his business—is also well 
told, and, though it is impossible to believe in the escape of 
John Wilson from prison and his elopement with Alice Anne, 
the final chapters of the book are exciting reading. The best 
piece of work is the portrait of the extraordinarily efficient 
heroine, who, however, seems to have no code of conduct whatever. 
The book is amusing, and the complete irresponsibility 
of most of the characters makes it appear unmoral rather 
than immoral, 


Storm 
” 


OTHER Novets.—In London. By Conal O’Riordan. (Collins. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Two novels by Mr. O'Riordan, Adam of Dublin 
and Adam and Caroline, have recorded the earlier adventures 
of the hero, who was introduced to us in the first as a newspaper 
boy in the streets of Dublin. In the present novel Adam, who 
has developed into a particularly malignant example of the 
clever young man, descends upon London during the War, and 
obtains with ease a lucrative position on the stage. The author 
might have made an interesting psychological study of the 
effect on the hero’s mind of the shoddy commercial play in 
which he acts. But the opportunity is missed. It is a pity, 
for at least one character in the book, the boy’s guardian, is 
drawn with remarkable insight. Had he been the central 


* Slorm Pass ge. By James Hilton, London: 1. Fisher Unwin. [73. 6d. net.] 





figure In London would have been something better than the 
rather lifeless tail of a trilogy The Much Chosen Race. By 
Sydney A. Moseley. (Stanley Paul. 5s. net.)—This occasionally 
amusing book has as little right in a novel review as a cuckoo’s 
egg in a linnet’s nest. The author attempts to do for the Jews 
(his aim is less sinister than these opening words would suggest) 
what Mr. T. W. H. Crosland did for the unspeakable Scot. 
There the comparison ends. The Much Chosen Race is at times 
satirical, but it is more often rude.——Career. By Dorothy 
Kennard. (ILeinemann. 6d. net.)—Miss Kennard is 
evidently familiar with the Near East. The reader’s interest 
will be divided between the claims of a good “spy” story 
and a quasi-parody of diplomatic life on the Bosphorus.—— 
The Mortimers. By John Travers. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.)—We have had a good many stories based on the 
reappearance of a man who has been missing. Mr. John 
Travers now enlarges on the theme of what is likely to happen 
when a missing married woman reappears. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that the husband is-an Indian 
official and by the unfounded suspicions about the respectability 
The story is well worked 


- 
is. 


of the wife’s career in Soviet Russia. 
out and the character of the heroine very ably drawn, 








POETS AND POETRY. 





[We print below the second of three articles by Mr. Robert 
Graves, the poet. In the first he dealt with the “logic” of 
poetry and, dwelling upon its associative nature, showed it not 
to be so anarchic as it seems at first sight. In the following 
article he goes into the fundamental question of the psychological 
effects of poetry, indicating some of the ways in which theso 
effects are brought about.—A. W1ILuLrAMs-ELLIs.] 


i. 
EOW MANY MILES TO BABYLON ? 
How many miles to Babylon ? 
Threescore miles and ten. 
Can I get there by candlelight ? 
Yes, and back again. 


AN ANALYSIS. 


Tuts nursery rhyme has won the eulogies of R. L. Stevenson 
- . =] 

and Mr. Walter de la Mare, among other distinguished poets, 
as being one of the most truly poetic pieces in the language. 
This appears to be gencrally accepted, but, when I first came 
to ask why, the same very insufficient answer was always 
given. “Oh, I couldn’t tell you, I suppose because it’s so 
simple.” But I found that when I asked people to think 
about this poem on the lines of conflicting ideas reconciling 
themselves in symbolism by means of associative thought 
they admitted that, on the contrary, it was a poem of extra- 
ordinarily subtle and condensed argument. The following is a 
synthetic version of conversations on the same subject with 
several friends, Englishmen and Americans :— 

“R. G.: The first version that I heard of the poem was 1 

‘How many miles to Babyland ? 
Threescore miles and ten’ (&c.). 

How does that strike you ? 

Frienp: It ruins the poem. 

R. G.: But suppose I am right in concluding that the rhymo 
came, like all or nearly all good rhymes, from the Lowland 
Scots, and Babby Lon’ was converted by South Country men 
into a single word? What then ? 

FRIEND : ‘ Babylon ’ is the best version in spite of scholiasts. 

R. G.: But what does Babylon mean that Babyland does 
not mean? Is Babylon a mere remote Timbuctoo, or is it 
something more ? é 

FRIEND: For me it has a great sense of magnificence, hanging 
gardens and all that, but also from the Book of Revelation, 
and from the prophetic Books of the Old Testament, it has the 
suggestion of a wicked power constantly coaxing and threatening 
the chosen people to destruction. 

R. G.: So the poem contrasts childish innocence, as expresse l 
in ‘ candlelight,’ with the world, flesh, and devil of ‘ Babylon’ ? 

Frrenp: I suppose so, but there is more than innocence in 
the candlelight symbol. 

R. G.: Loyalty ? 

Frrenp: Yes, loyalty and faith; from 
tradition. : F 

R. G.: Then perhaps you would accept this as a tentative 
analysis of tho effect produced in you by the poom:—lIt is a 
dialogue, the man who has gone astray after the lusts of tho 
fiosh and the sophistications of the world, addressing a child 
who lies innocently in bed. When the child asks the question, 
the man feels that, in spite of the child’s apparent helplessness 
and his ignorance of the determinate side of life, he himself, 
with all his strength and worldly wisdom, is far inferior in 
power to the child. : 

Frienp : ‘Except ye becomo as little children,’ in fact ? I 


the ecclesiastical 
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admit that I get th: ut feeling, but I don’t see where you deduce 
the ‘sophistication’ and the ‘ determinate side of life.’ 
R. G. : Well, what if I were to say 
‘How many miles to ‘Babylon ? 
Fourscore miles and six. 
Is threescore and ten merely an archaic ‘seventy’ ? 
Frienp: No, indeed. I see it now. Threescore and ten is 
the limit on lifo imposed by the psalmist, and associated in the 
memory with *‘ labour and heaviness.’ But what about ‘ yes 
and back again’ 


R. G.: The ani return with all its disillusion and 
despondency. My mind rides with Ezra around the circuit of 


the soul’s Jerusalem and finds all in ruins. The poom takes 
on fresh significance. ‘ Keep innocency,’ it preaches, ‘and you 
can pass through the Babylon of manhood, and return safe and 
sound with as much ease as in childhood you visited that magnifi- 
cent city in your dreams and came back before the candle had 
burned to its socket. 

Frrexnp: The old dialogue, then, of body and soul? But 
I think you have disregarded another buried suggestion in the 

*threescore and ten.’ Only a remnant attains fourscore, 
only a remnant wins back from Babylon, and they are both 
confronted with the hopeless task of repairing a lifetime's 
damage to their spiritual sense. 

R. G.: That improves the argument. Probably Babyland 
is only a nursery stupidity. That Babylon is the original 
version seems proved by the interaction of the other symbols 
too closely for coincidence. 

Frrenp: That is likely. Nursery rhymes and fables are the 
detritus beds of very ancient history and thought. 

R. G.: The whole process of romantic poetry is shown in 
this Babylon rhyme. To read or write poetry is to escape 
under rhythmic hypnotism to a primitive state of thought in 
which the oppression of time and space is no longer felt. Poetry 
is the Lubberland of the legend, where the traveller's mouth 
needs only to open and food drops from the trees into it, where 
roasted sucking-pigs run about with knife and fork sticking 
into their backs, the land where whatever is wanted is. 

Frienp : Would you say that within the limits of the Christian 
group to which the associations of Babylon, candlelight, and 
threescore and ten are common, the poem strikes the same 
chords in the unconscious mind ? 

R. G.: Not quite. As there are degrees of implication, so 
there are degrees of perception. There is a common core of 
experience, certainly, but each individual has, for instance, 
different personal associations with candlelight, which alter the 
force of the conflict, whether the candle is thought of more 
particularly as a friendly charm against darkness or whether 
the aspect of the short flickering life of the candle may associate 
itself more nearly with the threescore and ten idea. An un- 
fortunate identification of Babylon with the Church of Rome 
would make candlelight into a Popish attribute, and make 
havoc of the sense. ‘That shows the insecurity of the appeal, 
even in poems most universally accepted as achieving their 
end.” 

ROBERT GRAVES. 
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Friday Nights. By Edward Garnett. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)—It 
is odd that a veteran who has a reputation for literary 
judgment, who is famed for being one of the first in this country 
to acclaim the Russian novelists and to discover Conrad and 
W. H. Hudson, should allow this book to represent him. He 
is guilty of all the loose adjectives, and the invocatory paren- 
theses, which we too often associate with the pulpit ; while the 
relative pronoun {fs a stumbling-block which all his years of 
literary practice have not taught him to avoid. As examples 
of his use of words, we may quote: “And his doctrine 
».. is nevertheless like an electric current traversing 
the current generalisations . . .”; “that protean force that 
creates the endless recurrence ” ; “ vast drama of nature’s myriad 
activities’; ‘‘ vast ranges of nature’s laws”; “ vast regions of 
spiritual life.’ The surprising thing is that in his quotations 
he always gives something rich and pregnant, his choice showing 
that he does possess that judgment for which he is noted. We 
can therefore only apply to him his own quotation from 
Tchehov, “ If one is not mistaken in the main, one is mistaken 
in details,” and leave the disquieting puzzle to the reader. The 
later chapters on the art of fiction writing are, however, so helpful 
that we feel they might be offered as a gospel to all practising 
novelists. 





Songs of the Birds. By Walter Garstang. (Lane. 6s.)— 
‘When we listen to a bird’s song, what do we hear? Can we 
say that in the sounds he utters we can recognize either music 
approximating in its intervals to our own scale, or consonants 
identical with those of our speech? Professor Garstang in 

his little book has attempted to set down in our scales of 





notation, and in syllables which we can pronounce, what he 
hears in the song of a number of birds, and he has added verse 
to amplify or explain. We will admit that we find his intro. 
ductory essay more stimulating than the actual reduction of 
careless raptures into crotchets and spelling. He suggests a 
fruitful theme for discussion when he maintains that birds are 
to-day on an aesthetic level with primitive man, and that from 
bird song we may learn some of the steps by which emotional 
cries were first transferred into the beginnings of music. Of 
his translations into language the most successful is the song of 
the tree pipit; but how could he have rested with the incom. 
pleteness of his collection? He has no record of the blackeap 
or of the nightingale. And yet the best feature of the book is 
the evident pleasure with which it was written. 





The July number of History (Macmillan, 2s. net), the quarterly 
journal of the Historical Association, should be widely read for 
the sake of the paper on “ History and Philosophy,” by Dr. 
Ernest Barker, Principal of King’s College. Like Croce’s recent 
book, it marks a strong reaction against the so-called scientific 
school of history, in which research is magnified at the expense 
of principles. Dr. Barker, in the true spirit of the Oxford 
“ Greats,” offers as a paradox the proposition that—‘ It is 
Pericles and not Bismarck who is really modern, because it is he 
who is our nearest spiritual kin. It is Greece of the fifth century 
before Christ and not Prussia in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era which is present in the spirit of this age as its 
analogue and inspiration. If we would study contemporary 
history, we must study the history of classical Greece.” There is 
undoubtedly much truth in this contention, though it need not 
be construed too literally. 


The new Society of Army Historical Research is rapidly 
gaining ground, and the fourth quarterly number of its Journal 
(Royal United Service Institution, 6s. net) is even more interesting 
than those which preceded it. A section which will prove highly 
popular is devoted to military notes and queries; it contains, 
for instance, a tragic letter from a survivor of Colborne’s Brigade 
which was cut to pieces at Albuera by the French cavalry, losing 
two-thirds of its numbers. Major Hodson prints an account of 
the “Shop” at Woolwich in 1809, and there are learned con- 
tributions on mediaeval artillery, the evolution of the gorget, and 
old army lists. Captain Mackay Scobie discusses the Black 
Watch tartan. It was, he says, a Government pattern, probably 
adapted from a Campbell tartan, which was imposed on all the 
six companies of Highlanders raised in 1725, whereas the earlicr 
Highland companies had had their own tartans. It was worn 
by many Highland corps that had nothing to do with the Black 
Watch. The unknown designer was a practical man; no other 
tartan wears so well, as Scottish parents know. 


The place-name “ Coldharbour ”’ has long puzzled antiquaries 
and given rise to various conflicting theories. It is discussed 
anew in the Antiquaries Journal for July by Colonel Karslake, 
who adduces very good reasons for believing that a “ Cold- 
harbour’ was neither more nor less than a winter shelter for 
cattle. Outside Silchester, for instance, three cattle-tracks 
intersect at a “Coldharbour.” There, and in numerous other 
places in South-Eastern England, a “Coldharbour” is found 
associated with such names as Starveall, Beggar’s Bush, Little 
London, Hundred Acres, Summering or Summertown, and so 
forth. These groups of place-names would appear to have a 
common origin in the agricultural practice of the Early Middle 
Ages. Colonel Karslake would attribute the foundation of the 
Coldharbours to the late Belgic (and pre-Roman) invasion, 
but the philological evidence does not support that part of 
his theory. 





Hengarry’s Way and Other Studies. By William Roughead. 
(Edinburgh: W. Green. 10s. 6d. net.)}—Mr. Roughead has 
collected some more of his fascinating studies in Scottish 
criminology. The title-piece is an account of a most discredit- 
able duel in which Scott’s friend Glengarry killed a fellow-officer 
in 1798. Next comes a note on plagium or man-stealing, to 
illustrate the kidnapping of Harry Bertram in Guy Mannering. 
There follow two learned papers on numerous Scottish cases of 
poisoning, including the strange case at Dalkeith in 1911, where 
a son tried to poison all the guests celebrating his parents’ 
silver wedding and then committed suicide. We may mention, 
too, the case of James M‘Kean, a brutal murderer who was tlie 
last person to be condemned to death by Lord Braxfield, as well 
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as the attractive paper on “ The Bicentenary of Lord Braxfield ”’ 
—born in May, 1722—which we noticed on its appearance in 
the Juridical Review. The book is admirably written. 


My Escape from Donington Hall. By Gunther Pliischow. 
Translated by Pauline de Chary. (Lane. 6s. net.)—The 
author, a naval airman, escaped from Kiaochow during the 
siege, of which he gives a brief and confused account. He made 
his way across America and, posing as a Swiss, took passage on 
an Italian steamer from New York to Naples. He was caught, 
with other at Gibraltar and sent to successive 
prison-camps in England, where, he admits, he was very well 


pseudo-Swiss, 


treated. He escaped with a comrade in July, 1915, by hiding 
in the park and climbing over the barbed wire on a stormy 
night. His comrade was taken a day or two later. Pliischow 


disguised himself as a common seaman and hung about the East 
End and the docks at Tilbury till he could slip on board of a 
Dutch steamer. He seems to be a man of resource, though his 
narrative, like most popular German war-books, is childish and 
hysterical in tone. 


Bulletin (Luz: 
Studies at the London Institution reveals once more the vastness 
of the field open to the school and the excellence of the work 
that is being done. Miss Alice Werner contributes elaborate 
notes on a Swahili text, and Mr. Frederick Johnson describes the 
little known Kimakonde language spoken in the south of 
Tanganyika. Professor Vogel, of Leyden, in advocating the 
establishment of a British School of Indian Studies in India, 
describes the illimitable possibilities of research for archaeologists, 
cthnologists and philologists in that country. He comments on 
the fact that nearly all the existing grammars and dictionaries 
of modern Indian languages are the work of Europeans; the 
native scholars prefer to study Sanskrit. We may mention, too, 
Mr. G. R. Driver’s valuable ‘“ Studies in Kurdish History,” a 
perusal of which may be commended to those who talk lightly 
of “ self-determination ’’ and Western institutions for the Kurds. 
The only Kurd who ever formed a strong State was Saladin, and 
he depended on Arab troops rather than on his unruly kinsmen. 


The new vc, 6s.) of the School of Oriental 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 
Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 
Memorials of St. James's Street and Chronicles of Almacks. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor. (Grant Richards. 15s. net.) 
——Argonauts of the Western Pacific. By Dr. Bronislaw 


Malinowski. With a Preface by Sir James G. Frazer. (Rout- 





ledge. 21s. net.)—Josiah Wedgwood and his Pottery. by 
William Burton. (Cassell. 84s. net.) 
GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE 





Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
methcd of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE C6O., 


LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 


DENT. Siaehion of email . 


| The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 

owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C., 

EY APPOINTMENT this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
To 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W., which will in 


ture be » Head Office; thelr other address 
H. H = fu be the I a 
aA TUE KING. | being 4 Royal Exchange, EC, 


22s De-a4ne. 





| 





LAST WEEK OF IRISH LINEN SALE 


Do not fail to write to-dav for copy of 
Illustrated Sale List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS, BELFAST, IRELAND, 





$$ $4 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


TO LET. 
DELPHI, OFFICES TO LET 


furnished reception-room. If desired, 
reception-room.—BARKER’S, 18, Adam Street, 


.—Suite, 2 rooms, 
will let singly, 
Strand. 


with 


With joint use 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
|" Secu SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
= % (Established 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
. each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely 
JULY 247TH-26TH.—VALUABLE BOOKS and AUTOGR iP H LETTERS, 
the property of the late W. Crambe Reid, Esq., 28 Blacket Place, Edinburgh; of 
the late Horace W. Sandars, Esq. Ay S.A. (sold by order of the "Execut ors), and 
of Sir Henry Paston Bedingfield, Bar 
JULY 257H-26TH.—OLD and MODE RN OIL PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS, 
including the property of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., Rolleston Hall, Burton-on- 
Trent. 
JULY 27TH-28TH. 


HODGE 





VALUABLE BOOKS, including an Important Collection 
relating to Angling, the property of John Wilson, Esq., deceased, Kirkconnel 
Keclefechan; also IMPORTANT LETTERS and MANUSCRIPTS of 
Pp. b. SHE LLEY, the property of J. E. Jetferson Hogg, Esq. 

JULY 27TH-28TH.—COINS and MEDALS, including the 
Guinness, Esq., Burton Hall, Stillorgan, co. Dublin. 

JULY 277H-287H. -MINIATURES and SILVER from Wroxton Abbey, 
Banbury, forming part of the NORTH HEIRLOOMS (sold by direction of the 
fa mily) ; also OLD SILVER, PORCELAIN, BRONZES, FURNITURE and 
ORLENTAL RUGS, including the property of the Hon. Sir Arthur Peterson, 
decease t (sold by order of the Public Trustee). 

On view. 


property of H. 5. 





Catalogues may be had. 


NOOD copy “Gerarde’s Herbal” for Sale ; 
q “ Alice in Wonderland,” “ Alice through Looking-glass "’ (Lewis Carroll), 
** Domestic English Architecture ’’ (XIV. Cent.), Gilbert White's “* Natural Hist, of 
Selborne,.”’ All valued by experts.—J. Giberne-Sieveking, Exmouth Place, Hastings 


also copies 


APPOINTMENTS, &., VACANT AND WANTED. 
} @ fF &4..&L N AU v z. 


Applications are invited for ap pointme nts 6 as INSTRUCTOR-LIEUTENANTS 
in the Royal Navy. 

Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had a University training, 
and have taken an Honours Degree in Mathematics, Science or Engineering. 

Present rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry to a maximum of £049 
per annum as Instructor-Commander. 

Promotion, by selection, to Lnstructor-Captain is also open, with a maximum of 
£1,277 10s. per annum, 

Retired pay may be granted to Officers over 40 vears of age, with a minimum 
of 12 years’ service, up to a maximum of £450 a year for an Ins tructor- Lieutenant 
Commander, £600 a year for an Instructor-Commander and £9U0 for an Instructors 
Captain, according to age and service. 

Service victualling, cabin accommodation and servant are 
ances in lieu. 

An allowance of £50 towards the provision of necessary un 
satisfactory completion of probationary service. 

For further particulars apply, in the first instance, to TIE SECRETARY OP 
THE ADMIRALTY, Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 


| aceasta COLLEGE OF WALES, A 


CLASSICS. 


prov ided, or allow- 


iform is payable on 


BERYSTWYTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
LECTURER in CLASSICAL 


annum fhe appointment is 
pointed must be pre- 


Applications are invited for the post of 
HISTORY at a salary at the rate of £400 per 
open to Men and Women candidates. The person ay 
pared to give instruction in Greek and Roman History and to take part, if 
necessary, in teaching Greek and Latin. Special knowledge of the history 
of Roman Britain is desirable. One copy of application and three testimonials 
should be sent to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than August 6th rext. 

Cc. G. BURTON, 


General Secre 


ory Or - SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


FRAINING COLLEC 


SHEFFIELD CITY 
AMI HOOLE, Esq., M.A. 


Principal: SAMUEI 


Required, for carly September, a PHYSICAL TRAINING INSTRUCT LESS 
with a sound knowledge of Hyzgicne. 

Burnham Scale salary. 

Application forms may be had of the undersigned, to whem they must be 
returned, at once, with copies of at least three testimonials 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield. Director of Education, 
F\XPE R LE NCED ARCHAEOL OG IST, _cighteen years’ field 


Arabic-spe aking Near East, desir more certain position, 
References to well- whee wn archaeologists.—Apply 
Hi. L,, 6 ‘Hiliside Gardens, Wallington, Surrey. 


1, work in 
archaeological or othe rwise. 
“ ARCHAEOLOGiST,” c.o, W. 
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qo NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, to begin duty on the 14th September, 1922, a FRENCH MASTER, 
to take Faench ‘throughout the School. 

Salary £198 to £385, according to experience. 

Applications and test imonials should be sent, as soon as possible, to the HEAD- 
MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
17th July, 1922. 


U* IVERSITY }#£OF “SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 
CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 


Salary (fixed) £1,100 per 


Applications are invited for the above position. , 
Duties 


annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses to Sydney from Europe. 
commence March Ist, 1923. 

Further details of terms of appointment may be obtained from the under- 

ed, to whom applications (in sextuplicate), stating age and qualifications, 
accompanied by references and copies of testimonials, should be sent not later 
than Thursday, August — 1922 
GENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES 
Australia House, Strand, 


London, W.c, 2 
July 3rd, 1922. 


ee Ss ¢C H OOL. 


The Grocers’ Company, as Governors of Oundle School, invite applications 
for the appointment of HEAD-MASTER, now vacant by the death of Mr. F. W. 
Sanderson. 

The Head-Master must be a graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, 
and a member of the Church of England. 

The total emoluments should amount to not less than £5,000 per annum. 

Particulars and conditions of appointment can be obtained 4 post from the 
GLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Strect, B.C. 2. 











ANADA.—Wanted, after Christmas, for Girls’ Day School 
in Montreal, a HISTORY SPECIALIST. Good salary to a well-qualifled 


and experienced Mistress.—Apply, before August Sth, to Miss GASCOLGUNE, 


Hov ‘ringham, Notts. 


LECTURES, ‘scH OLARSHI Ps, &c. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY od Pw ta 
Be, K.C., MP. 


Chairman of Council: T. INSKIP, 
Principal: Miss i. 0. LopGE: ‘MA, F.R.I 

FOUR SCHOLAR RSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also 
be awarded. 

— are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
© ndon 

Fees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year 

a 2 ee J mee apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hamp- 
8 _N 


Ahi EY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
n 





Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 
Swedish Educational ~ oy Medical Gymnastica and Massage, Dancing, 
Tennis, Net Ball, 


Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricke' Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 


Physiology, etc. 
Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. eae ad 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

ure trained to become Teachers of Gymuastics, The Courso extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on tho Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Yennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ere EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 








TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
EMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, Ww. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information ——— 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS, Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomce 
Edinburgh Training School. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK ‘FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, ultry, a -canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 


G ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury; 300ft.up. Practical comprehensive training, individual 
consideration. Gardening year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


NO Gentlewomen. —Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction “f expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds, -- —Apply E Principe Lee House, Marwood, Barastaple, ‘Devon, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| Sateteatantiatadvies COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Pourne- 

ogth residence of the late Viscount Tortman, with grounds of 94 acres and 
& frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking lournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises 23 goon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for Loarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” Annexe, Pourne- 


mouth. 
PP HORN BANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Games, gardening, domestic science. 


Education on modern lines for --. 
Sunny, airy house in beautiful Te, 
Well recommended.—-I’rincipel, Miss ROGE 

















Home care and individual attention. 
situated on the hill slopes. 








A GIRIS’ PREPARATORY SCIIOOL, 
T. DAVID'S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, for girls 
from 8 to 14 years of age, will be opened in September by Miss 1. L, 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern History, 
M.A. Dublin, late Head-Mistresa of tho Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liver. 
pool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RIYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School, 
FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 

The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH. 
LANDS SCHOOL. Applications for admissfon should be addressed to Miss 
RBHYS, at St. David's, as soon as possible. Before September 6th, interviews 
by appointment only. 


Fees SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, W EST. 
MORLAND. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress : Miss D. DE B. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 





Fses (including Medical Attendance and Laundry) :—Daughters of clergy, 
£60 per annum ; daughters of laity, £100 per annum, and 10s. per term for medic! 
attendance. 

Special Granta, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings, 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to cach 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 





I1GHFIE 
OXHEY LANE, AATFORD. 











Principal—Miss LLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 

| Pcieimtiatital SCHOOL FOR GIRLs 

HINDHEAD, SURREY. “4 
Bracing climate. Good education 
Head-Mistreas: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxt. Hons. 8ch.). 
) ieee DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. 


PPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, I. W.—Eight acres, near sea, 
Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts, Languages, Games, Hiding. Domestic Selence Dept. Individual attention, 


ILTON HOUSE, Bi 





READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
aughters of parents res: g abroad are received, and may remain during 
m.. aoe f iding abroad ived, and 





(Mo rinctpele: : The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 
JT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF SEOLARD SCHOUL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Hoad-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.0.D.), Classical Tripos, 


ge 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now bo 
e to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—Sohool for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. —Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of EMclent Schools.) 

Mountain and sca air. 

The alm of the School Is to give a sound cducation on public schoo! lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. G and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—-For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


f[.HE BEEHIVE, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
from sea. High-clasa School for Girls, established 1876. 
teaching.—Apply PRINCIPAL. any be 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residences, 
Entrance examination July. 





In open position, 5 min. 
Definite Church 











A day school. 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. 
SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, — Mrs. 
WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge’ if the parents are abroad. Feo, 160 guineas. Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and = conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. rained lady nurse from the Hampstead 
Nursery Training School. 





BOYS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
ed 11-18 years, Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. ’R. WARI ), C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, ‘Abbotshoime 
Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14. 


OLLAR ACADEMY, N.SB. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGAL L, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1922. 

Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 


sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive Grounds. Beautiful and 
Healthy Situation. Dlustrated Prospectus, with list of Toarding Houses, on 
= arm to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOU NG, Secretary. 





“T] OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICEI Ng containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry ot Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years . oy into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to ap &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College. —GIEVES, "Eta YBublication Dept.), “ Royal Navy Hear, ‘ 
21 _Old Bond Street, London, . 
ized by 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOOK. Recon the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea, facing Dartmcor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
ad-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
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BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education, 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £31. 
Entrance Scholarships, March. —Apply "WwW. BM. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Boys now being entered for future doses. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Pre —— School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).— 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 








FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE _ GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 


Finishing school for elder girls. General education. Winter sport. 
English references. Principal : Malle. DE GIEZ. 


ENSIONNAT VILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 
—Finishing school for Elder Girls. Sports. English references. —Principals: 
Mdilles. GLAS. 
gt serena mee: LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—For pros pectus, &e., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER 








IINGLISH PHYSICIAN, wintering on the Riviera (C annes), 
‘4 would take several CHILDREN, 10 to 16 ye: ars, to reside with his family 
and attend excellent French school.—-Write Dr. WARDEN, 11 Avenue du 
Lois-de-Boulogne, Paris. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


NRADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

J Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 
mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Re sgistrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, ‘Bloomsbury Street, W.¢ 


M* DAVID BULMER, Lower Derndale, Here ford, ‘desires 
I to hear of CHILD or CHILDREN to educate with her three young 
children. Farm, heart of country, co untry life and ind purs uits, dancing class, ete. 
S: AMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence: Very successful treatment w - 
rupils of all ages. Estab. 1905. “119 Bedford ‘Court’ Mansiot 13, London, W.C. 
NLOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Chi ring Cross), W.C. 2. 














(HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 
reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments 
made.—Addreas 1255 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8 Ww. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


 Nabetiagtee 3 FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINEN T, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The ry of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
_ I. & & J. PATON, Education al Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 


S< C H OOLS 
UTORS , 

who have many years’ experience and extensive 

information of schools, vocational training, and 

mae fy » all forms of occupation at home and abroad. 

ARE E BS. Write tor free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 

SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

0 ONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOO OLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ EST ABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
fessrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the c ountry. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE W HATE VER Is 3 MADE T TO PARENTS. — 








Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
T EARN to write ARTICLES and STORIES; earn while 
4 


learning. Unique Postal Course—-How to Write, What to Write About, 
Where to Scil. Expert Guidance. Prospectus free—REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 851), 13 Victor 1 St., S.W. i. 
—— MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novel; - 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a smal! feo | 
changed, Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 
rye EWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 


and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 8d. per 1,000 
words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. McFarlane, li Palmeira AY., Westcliff, 


TOURS. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and_ Ladies. 


First-class throughout. Aug. 5th, Tyrol and Salzkammergut, 3 wecks, 
59 ens. Oct. 3rd, North Italy—Its Art Cities and Hill Towns, 4 weeks, 79 gns. 
-—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.5. 19. 














HOTELS, HYDROS, 4c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy THotel 


. Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position en Wes‘ 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra. 
“ PLASTINE”’ supersedes Putty, 32s. per cwt., kegs extra. 7 Ib. tins, 4s. $d. 
each, post free.—Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 


Ps MS. —_ rr? Fershore Egg. Bottling and Preserving. 
24 Ibs., 73. 6d.; 48 Ibs., 14s. 6d. ; ~carrias ge paid, packages free. Cash 
with order. AU iMPHREY & ST ANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parta—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Menta!, Neurasthenica, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreehment Houss 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H. A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

price list or send garmenta for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO, 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: Dalston 1580. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

pew! £2 ag Specimens sent free.—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
andon, W.1, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or — Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. NN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LAT IS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually ae. and will 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 8d. or 53, 
ber tin, post free, from HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Rou vad, § Sheflleld. 


























If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 





THE CHURCH IN WALES 
(DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED, MARCH 31ST, 1920). 


In response to the Appeal which has been made for 
ONE MILLION POUNDS, 
a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has come from Wales. 
A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
who promised thelr support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being mado. 


Donations, large or small, may be sent to tho SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, 
§.W. 1, from whom ful! particulari may be obtained. 


_— ————————— 


“Yor cleaning Sitver. Electro Pilate ke.) 


Goddard’ $ | 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere Gt Y- 26 at | 
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Fruitful Prudence 


A Life Assurance Policy taken out 
wow means that distress will be 
averted in future 
emergencies, and 
that comfort and 
well-being will 
continue. The 
policy mostsuited 
to your needs is 
that issued by the 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Founded 1815. 


Heed, Office : 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lids tone, Manager and Actuary). 

London Offices: 28, Cornhill, F.C.3 (’Phone: 
Avenue 1066), and 17, Waterloo Place, 
S.W.1 ('Phone: Gerrard 5021). 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name ““CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 














THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843), 
THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £7,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 








Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - —- -—- -— = H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - - = Cc. E. MALDEN, EsqQ., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - - = - - = = = F. H. CLayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - — — -— Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRistOoW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made pay able to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ee Ship, 164 Shaftes- 


bury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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fees 


By Appointment. 


The Golden Wine of England 


IDER is England’s Golden Wine, 

just as Champagne is the Golden 

Wine of France. Bulmer’s Cham- 

pagne Cider is prepared from the juice of 

the apple by exactly the sameslow and costly 

processes as the Champagne of France. 

It is just as refreshing and exhilarating— 

an ideal drink for gouty and rheumatic 

subjects. Write for — “ The Golden 
Wine of England,” 


B..P. seibemnes » Lrp., Hererorp. 














(ON Grant COR 


A Most Excelient Wine from the Wood. 


54 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
™ Send 9s. for Two Trial Botties, Post Free. 


aaah «A ee & SON, 


(ONauisTADOR 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Groy and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “ Scalp Massage Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &o, 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scolsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”— Medical Record. 


Priee 7d. post frea from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. Goorge’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 




















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1330, 








Capital VV and aa oe ee oe oe e+  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid i oe ee ee ay ee e-  £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund ee ee oe oe ee e-  £3,150,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprie Proprietors .. £6,000,000, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout CR Sudasiien 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also mace. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 


















BY APPOINTMENT, 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should be used in every household. 
151 MEDALS AWARDED. 


Directions with each bottle. 





























SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
CHANCERY LANE 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


Safes and Strong Rooms providing 
absolute SECURITY for Valuables 


PROSPECTUS FREE 
INSPECTION INVITED 





Apply Managing Director: 
Safe Deposit, 61-62 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
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~~) AFTERMATH 


T is feared that many sympathizers with 
the unfortunate Russian peasants may 
have been misled by the optimistic state- 








ments in the Press concerning the 
harvest prospects into thinking that all 
need for assistance has passed. This is 


During the past 





certainly not the case. 
year the British organizations have been 
able, by the Empire’s response to their 


appeals, to save the lives of over one 


Of these a little less than half are 
children, the majority of whom are 
erphans by death or abandonment. 


| 
| 
| 
| million persons. 
| 


It is too soon to know with any accuracy 
the extent of the harvest which is now 
being gathered, but it is probable that 
sufficient grain will be provided to feed 
for a certain period those adults who have 
| remained in the villages and towns in the 
areas of British relief. 


But the orphans in those areas, who do 
not even know the names of the villages 
whence they came and to whom British 
charity has been both father and mother, 
will have no one to care for them. There 
is no other organization to which they 
might be handed over. 


Unless further immediate help is forth- 
| coming, these children are going to die. 
| Whatever uncertainty 
regarding the plight of the general 
| population, there is no doubt regarding 








there may be 


the fate of these orphans. 


They must not be forgotten. They can- 


not again be abandoned. It. would have 


been far better to let them die months 
ago than now to withdraw the hope of 
| life which has been given to them. 


by sending a donation to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Russian Famine Relief Fund, 87, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, which is 
co-operating with the Save the Children Fund 
and the Fe@jends’ Relief Committee in the All- 
British Appeal for the Famine in Russia, 


| 
| You, Reader, can help to prevent this tragedy 
' 











Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under 
the War Charities Act, 1916). 
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ENGLAND’S FUTURE 



























lies in the hands of 
ENGLAND’S YOUNG MEN. 


They passed through the 
FURNACE OF WAR. 


Is the FURNACE OF PEACE leaving 
them unscathed ? 


THE 


ALLIANCE 
HONOUR 


(Founded 1903) 
(President (1922-23) and Hon. Treasurer: 
Sir FREDERICK GREEN, K.B.E.) 
goes straight to the 
HONOUR AND CHIVALRY 


of Men and Boys, with its steadfast Appeal for 
Cleanness of Life; Respect for Women; a high 
standard of Morals, alike for men and women. 





The Alliance Teaches 

Absolute Chastity before Marriage and absolute 
Faithfulness after. Purity is possible, healthy 
and manly; as attested by masters of medical 
knowledge. 

The spiritual Truth that Self-respect and self- 
mastery are essential to the health of the soul, 
as attested by leaders of religious thought. 


The Alliance Binds 


together tens of thousands of men and boys 
pledged to its ideals, each inspiring all in a bond 
of example and fellowship. 


The Alliance Works 


through public meetings, press propaganda and 
wide distribution of literature. 


A YEAR’S RESULTS :— 


7,136 increase in membership. 
121 new Branches formed. 
34,460 persons addressed at meetings. 
639,610 booklets and leaflets issued. 


MONEY IS NEEDED 


to press the Campaign vigorously throughout | 
the country. 
Nobody can afford 
to pass this question by, 











Because 
(1) It is of the most urgent importance to our nation and 
face; an 
(2) It appeals to every man and woman in the country, 
since it aflats the BOYS and GIRLS in EVERY 
HOME, throughout the land. 





PLEASE SUPPORT THE WORK TO THE 
UTMOST OF YOUR ABILITY. 





Cheques should be crossed Barclays, payable to Sir Frederick 
Green, K.B.E., and sent to the Alliance of Honour, 112 City Road, 
Loudon, E.C. 1. 





“Righteousness Exalteth a Nation.” 

This is as true to-day as when it was written; 
and the converse is also true that Vice brings a 
Nation to destruction. 
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Uo 
O Steamers to 








NEW YORK 


One of the longest established Trans 
Atlantic Lines in the world, the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company offer the 
intending traveller to New York a service 
which for comfort, luxury, cuisine, 
efficiency, and all-round pleasure sur- 
passes all expectations. A direct fort- 
nightly service of magnificently appointed 
triple-screw steamers is maintained between 
Hamburg, Southampton, Cherbourg, fand 
New York. 
| Sailings from Southampton and Cherbourg: 


ORDUNA -July 28 VANDYCK - Aug. 22 
OROPESA- Aug.11 ORBITA - Aug. 25 
VAUBAN -Aug.15 ORDUNA - Sept. 1 


Make your next crossing by an “‘O” Steamer, 





THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 








Atlantic House. Moorgate EC2 & America House Cockspur Street, S W| 
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are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


TO STABILIZE 
KUROPE 


G, Peace and prosperity can never be established 
in Eurcpe by forces which are merely political, 
financial, or material. 


@, There is little hope for the future of this 
Continent until its nations are governed by moral 
and spiritual motives. 


G, The Bible should ke placed in every home in 
Europe: because it reveals the One Ruler and Restorer 
—wWho is perfect Man and perfect God—Who alone 
ean transform human hearts and destroy human 
selfishness. 


@, The need for the Bible is greatest in countries 
which have hardly any popular Christian literature 
and littl systematic teaching and preaching of 
Christian truth. 


G, The Bible Society is the best agent for distributing 
Holy Scripture: because it stands above sects, it does 
not proselytize, it simply places God’s Word, without 
note or comment, in every man’s hands in his mother- 
tongue. 


G, The Society’s colporteurs on the Continent are 
far fewer than before the war. To-day, fresh men 
are available, and many doors stand open. The main 
hindrance is lack of funds. 


G, For the sake of Europe—the Centinent called 
Christian—will you help the Society to restore its 
colportage? 

"Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 
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Qhe are simply ideal | 
with cheese. Order 
a trial tin from your 
stores.Dheir crispness ff 
and delicate flavour i 
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will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR &CO.LUP2 jf 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


1035” 1/ 
2 

Per Oz. Per Oz. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacoo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P. 871 
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COLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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MIDDLETON MURRY 
COUNTRIES OF THE 
MIND. 


Literary Essays. 
“He is a critic that ‘ everybody, ond and every- 

body, in consequence, has got'to read . . unlike too 

many other duties s in literature, this duty y isa pleasure. 
Manchester Guardian. 


10s. 6d. net. 





BERNARD GILBERT 


KING LEAR AT HORDLE. 


Rural Plays. 7s. 6d. net. 


The author of “ Old England,’’ who lived for thirty 
years in the country, produced these plays in his native 
Villag ze with astoz ahles success. They are written in 
the simplest language around everyday incidents in 
village life. They are, moreover, extremely amusing 


WHAT WE WANT AND 
WHY. 7s. 6d. net- 


J.H. Thomas 
Noah Ablett 
Robert Williams 





Mrs. Snowden 
Tom Mann 
J. saan 


CONAL oO RIORDAN 


IN LONDON. 


‘One cannot but rejoice in books which so mingle 
love and tenderness and sharp wit and reverence as do 


7s. 6d. net. 





these Ac lam stories.’’—TJhe Times. 
HOLLOWAY HORN 
7 TTT 47 
TY RANNY 6 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Admirably fashioned. .. . Always entertainingly 


presented.’’—Morning Post. 


CATHERINE COTTON 


EXPERIENCE. 


‘Humour, hi ippine ss, love and pleasant scenes and 
places are the elements chiefly composing it.”— 
yes ais 7 
Morning Post. 


THE SEASIDE GUYED. 
THOMAS JAY and GEORGE HOLLAND 
3s. 6d. net. 


South Wales 


7s. 6d. net. 





| 


’The book is a continuous laugh.” 
News. 
“A delightful holiday skit.”—Daily News. 


2s. 6d. ST. JAMES’S 
LIBRARY. 


MR. BALFOUR. 


E. T. RAYMOND 


WHEN LABOUR RULES. 


RT. HON. J. H. THOMAS 


COLLINS’ 





ALLL 


dil 
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A GREEN LABEL DISCOVERY 


SHALLOWDALE 


Ourselves, our Village and our Friends. By Michael 

Temple. From the hour of publication the success of the 

book was assured. Price 7s. €d. net. 
FIRST REVIEWS 

TRUTH.—Really delightful and delicately humorous.”’ 

Daily Mam,.—‘‘ A book of an undeniable charm, it 
deserves to be widely read.” 

REFEREE.—‘‘ The ideal book for anywhere. You 
ought to meet Shallowdale folk at the earliest possible 
moment,” 

OBSERVER.—‘‘ One is fascinated. Au author who will 
inspire in every right-minded reader a craving to make 
his acquaintance.”’ 

MoRNING Post.—‘ We cannot remember a more 
delightful experience of its kind than making the acquaint- 
ance of Shallowdale.”’ 


ROVERING TO SUCCESS 


A book of life sport for young men, with Co illustra- 
tions, by Sir Rol ert, Baden-Powell, Bt. 2s. 6d. net. 
TimES (EADER).—‘‘ We wish to commend the volume 
to all and sundry, for it is not for young men of any 
particular class or standing in the world.’ 
DaILy NEws.—" It is pa acked with good, sane advice. 
MorNING Post.—'‘ It is a very human document.” 





UNDER TEN VICEROYS 


The racy reminiscences of a Gurkha, by Major-Gene ral 
Nigel Woodyatt, C.B. If only for the picture of the real 
Kitchener, a very human fle sh-and-blood Kitchener, thes: 
memoirs would be valuable. Second Edition. 16s. net. 








GREEN LABEL FICTION 


THE GIRL ON THE BOAT 


P. G. Wodechouse’s latest humorous novel. 
Billie Bennett yearns for a Sir Galahad. Fate 
sends her blundering Sam Marlowe. 7s. 6d. net. 


A DAUGHTER IN REVOLT 


The Hon. Aimée is a rebel. She makes a 
bolt of it on the rear of a strange young man’s 
motor-cycle. By Sidney Gowing. 7s. Od. net. 


THE YELLOW STREAK 


A novel of my stery and murder b Valent ine 
Williams, whose Jfan with the Clubfoot made a 
reputation. ‘Price 7s. Od. net. 


EXPLOITS OF ASAF KHAN 


‘‘T don’t know who the author is,” writes Sir 
G.* Younghusband, ‘‘ but I am sure this book 
will be a great success.’’ 2nd printing. 7s. Od. net. 


THE GLAND-STEALERS 


A real Discovery. Grandpa (age 95) buys a 
; 7%. 05 ee Sh 

gorilla and acquires his glands. Breathless 

incident, perpetual comedy. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RETURN OF ALFRED 


A comedy of mis-identification by which a man 
is proclaimed a returned prodigal. By the 
author of Patricia Brent, Spinster. 7s. 6d. net 


LANTY HANLON 


Patrick MacGill’s first 
Lanty was christene od 
the villagers traced < 


g | THE SPINSTER 
A humorc nus novel by hes wa 
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a green label. Published 
London, S.W. 1 
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Mr.Murray’s New Books 


Write for Descriptive List, post free on request. 


HARMONISM AND 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION 


By SIR CHARLES WALSTON, 


Author of ‘ Aristodemocracy.’ 21s. net. 





“To give anything like a satisfactory summary of the 
evidence on which Sir Charles Walston bases his belief 
that ‘aesthetic perceptions, emotions, and principles 
are so primary and so elemental in the evolution and 
activity of the human mind that ultimately truth, 
utility, and goodness must be referred back to them,’ is 
obviously impossible. . . . It is marshalled and dis- 
played with admirable clearness and . . . with a truly 
wonderful verbal simplicity.” —The Sunday Times. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HUMANISM 


AND OF OTHER SUBJECTS. By VISCOUNT 


HALDANE. ‘‘A companion to his ‘Reign of 
Relativity,’ and will be read with delight by many 


who found that book toc exacting . - his lucid 
and persuasive style makes this a pleasure rather 
than an intellectual task.’’—Daily News. 12s. net. 


ON SECRET PATROL IN HIGH 


ASIA. By Capt. L. V.S. BLACKER, Q.V.O.,Corps of 
Guides (Frontier Force). ‘‘It is admirable: the best 
thing of its kind since the recent account of the Mount 
Everest Expedition ...a striking record of that 
adventurous dare-all spirit which has made England 
the Pioneer of Pioneers.’’—ZJllustrated London News. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 18s. net. 


THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST: 


LATER ENTRIES. By SIR HENRY LUCY. ‘As 
full of good stories as its predecessor, and all of them 
freshly told. The book is a feast of good things, 
carefully recorded and told with point and eajoyment.’’ 
—Evening Standard. With Portrait. 15s. net. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES: 


A LIFE IN FIVE CONTINENTS. ‘‘It is not only 
that he tells some good stories, but he has an 
intriguing way of telling them ; of rousing the 
reader’s curiosity.’’—Evening Standard. With Illus- 
trations. 16s. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF JAPAN. 


By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. ‘‘ The most am- 
bitious and successful attempt yet made to interpret 
the various aspects of Japanese country life to the 
Western World.’’—The Times. Illustrated. 24s. net. 


BELIEF, FAITH AND PROOF: 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. H. BEIBITZ, M.A. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. BISHOP GORE, 
D.D. The main thought running through the essay 
is the possibility of applying a tested scientific method 
to the subject-matter of theology. 6s. net. 


DORMANT FIRES. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. ‘ Told with all the 
skill that went to the making of such of her novels as 
‘Patience Sparhawk’ and ‘The Californians.’’’—Duily 
Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HAUNTED SEVENTH. 


By Major-Gen. CHARLES ROSS. ‘A glorious 
mystery, original in conception and brilliantly worked 
out, this novel is just the thing for a long journey.’’— 
Daily Express. 7s. 6d. net, 


ONE MAN IN HIS TIME. 


By ELLEN GLASGOW. Here the author takes her 
readers again to her own Virginia, where despite 
the changes wrought by Progress the spirit of romance 
remains actual and coumadin 7s. 6d. net. 


- LONDON : ew 





_— -— 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 1. 





THE NEW HOME OF 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 1. 





The Times Book Club has moved from its old quarters 
in Oxford Street to new and more commodious premises 
in Wigmore Street. This step has been rendered 
necessary by the steady growth in the popularity of 
the Circulating Library. 


The central feature of this service is that books 
not on the library shelves when asked for ave specially 
bought from the publishers for the subscriber. ‘The only 
exceptions are a few technical and other works for which 
there is no general demand among the subscribers. 
No other Circulating Library offers such a full guarantee. 


Write for full particulars and conditions of subscrip- 
tion to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 








For Students of Politics. 


THE WESTERN QUESTION 


IN GREECE AND TURKEY: A Study in the 


Contact of Civilisations. 





By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Maps. 18s. net. 
Professor Toynbee has devoted the past eight vears to study of the 
political, social and economic problems of the Near and Middle East. 
Hie edited, under the direction of the late Lord Bryce, the Governme nt 
Blue Book (1915): “ Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman Emy 
His knowledge of sources and documents has frequently been freshene ned 
by, personal journeyings over the areas covered by his work. 
‘The Western Question in Turkey and Greece’ is not a re-draft of 


the Treaty of Sévres; it is not a politic: al pamphlet; itis an attempt 
to set recent events in correct historical setting, and a study 
in the influence of modern Western social ideziism on that of 
the ancient East. 


Immense Success. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Frontispiece. 

Westminster Gazette—* Mr. Guedalla, happy in the case of a writer 
who is dealing as a specialist, has been free to exercise his own serious 
scholarship in harness with his vivid wit. . The result is a 
book so lucid and so amusing that it can be read equally for 
entertainment and for profit. . . As history ‘The Second 
Empire’ is admirably impartial. . . As the story unfolds itself 
llistory gains on Epigram, the wit remains in every turn of phrase, 
every happy selection and juxtaposition of incident. . . 
Capable of that immersion in his theme and that  transfiguration by 
it which are a of the great historian.”’ 

Times Literary Supplement.—* Ail the work is restrained and 
delicate, recalling the fine lines of the miniaturist. Imavination 
and taste will find endless — in it. . Mr. Guedalla hes a 
great gift of backgrounds. . He is a critic and historian of 
shrewd and balanced judgme nt. The little essay on the ideas of 
Napoleon I. is so just and illuminating that we desire more 
of its kind.”’ 


By the Author of “ Queed.” 


SAINT TERESA 
A Novel by HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON. 
Times Literary Supplement.—*‘ Saint Teresa’ is the story of how 
that hatred changes to love, per: it is a remarkably fine book. It is 
a long novel, but the dramatic interest is never side-tracked. . . . 
It is also intensely exciting.’ 
Daily Telegraph.—* The author of ‘Queed’ has once more given us a 
real book. ” 


CONSTABLE. LONDON. BOMBAY. SYDNEY. 





16s. net. 





8s. 6d. net. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST | 


THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA. 


By G. ARNOLD WOOD, M.A., Professor of History in 
the University of Sydney. With 69 Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Syo. 25s. net. 





The Sunday Times.—‘‘ The book is singularly complete ; its 
maps form an extesnnlinnrs collection ; and Professor Wood's 
style is virile throughout. "We feel that every little link in the 
chain of discovery has been forged and polished with the most 
loving care, and the result is an entirely delightful work.” 











THE BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOL. 
WALES. Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A, 
F.R.G.S. With 22 Maps and Plans. Fecap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


* *, Detailed Prospectus of *“‘ The Blue Guides” post free 


on app! lication. 





THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
6s. net each. 
POCKET EDITION. 22 Vols. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


net.; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 Vols. 
tos. 6d. net eacli. 


Cloth extra. 8vo. 


The Sadhu is lecturing at the Keswick Convention, July 15-23. 
THE SADHU. A Study in Mysticism 


and Practical Religion. 


By B. H. STREETER, M.A., and A. J. APPASAMY, M.A, 
New and Cage datanabend Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


a THEORY OF MONADS. 
OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF RELATIVITY. By H. WILDON CARR, 
D.Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 

ViscouNT HALDANE writes in the Saturday Review :—“ A 
fresh attempt to approach the problem of the ultimate nature of 
reality in a fashion as modern as it is fresh.... A very 
interesting treatise.”’ ° 


THE NEW IDEALISM. 


3y MAY SINCLAIR, Author of “ 


Svo. a 2 


A Defence of Idealism.”’ 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


SANDS & CO. 


MARIQUITA. A novel. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. net. 

** There are many people who love the careful brilliant painting 
of ancient illuminated manuscripts with their sweet serenity. 
They will enjoy this story of Mariquita.’-—Morning Post. 
THE HOUSE CALLED JOYOUS GARDE. A 

novel. By LESLIE MOORE, Author of “The 
Peacock Feather,” “The Greenway,” &c. Cr. 8vo. 
Price 7s. net. 

WHY GOD BECAME MAN. By L. J. WALKER, 
S.J. Cr. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

** A clearly-stated argument to prove the reasonableness of 
the Christian faith. The work will be welcomed by many who 
are not Roman Catholics.’”’-—Times. 

CECIL, MARCHIONESS OF LOTHIAN. A Memoir. 
Edited by CECIL KERR. With portraits and 
other illustrations. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

“Attractive in its presentation of a singularly gracious 
personality.”’—Scotsman. 














LONDON: 15 King Street, Covent Garden, and 


EDIN BURGH. 


| OOKS.—Ruvigny’s Title ‘ Nobility of Europe, 1914, — 
edit., 42s., for 6s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 6 vols., 30 

Donne lly’s Atlant is, 11s ; History of Flag rellation Among Ditferent Nations, illus 5 
ils. Skeat’s Et ymological Dictionary, 1910, 3 Ward’s Roman Era in 
Brit sin, 7s. 6d.; Dindort’s Poetarum Scenicorum ecorum, 1868, 26s. ; Corpus 
Poctarum Latir jorum, Edidit G. 8. Walker, 1878, 26s.; Croll’s Climate and Time 
1875, 15s.; Spencer’s Princ iples of Psycho logy, 2 vols., 1870, 15s.; Principles 
of Biology, 2 vols., 1864, 15s.; Spencer's First Principles, 1870, 88.; Brugsch’'s 
Egypt Under the Pharaoks »2 vols., 1881, 30s.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols. 
Dent, 1892, 30s. 100,000 Booksinstock. ‘Catalogues on application. —EDWARD 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 








LONGMANS, oo & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


GOLF FROM TWO SIDES. 


By ROGER and JOYCE WETHERED. 
With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Like the family golfing style, graceful and easy 
- asant, as also most instructive, reading.”—The Times. 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Literary merit and historical lore are entrancingly combined.” 


ENGLISH PRISONS UNDER it#* 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
With a Preface by G. BERNARD SHAW. 8vo. lis. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By G mOnG E GEANE. 


makes most 





Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


NINTH EDITION. 
HANDBOOK OF 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 80. 25s. net. 


CATHOLICISM WITH FREEDOM : 


AN APPEAL FOR A NEW POLICY. 

An Open Letter to all Members of the Church of England, 
and particularly to those who profess and call themselves 
Catholics. By the Rev. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, B.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX, 
July. 7s. 6d. net. 


iREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. Dy J. A. SPENDER. 
‘HE DEMILITARISATION OF GERMANY 
UGENICS. By the DEAN OF ST i 
THE REALM OF MINOS. By R. C. BosaNgvet. 
THE DECLINE OF THE ABB ASTD C ALIPHATE. 

By Prof. Sir THoMAS W. ARNOLD. 
THE BEST-SELLER PROBLEM. By A. Wyatt TILBY. 
THE VOGUE OF CHINESE P¢ JE rRY. By Hsin Hal CHANG, 
IRELAND'S ECONOMIC GRIEVANCES. By Prof. W. A. PHILLIPS. 
THE AMERICAN SHIPPING BILL. sy ERNEST FAYLE. 
LANGUAGE v. GRAMMAR By A. 
THE FASCISTI. By E. STRACHAN N. 
beets POLITICS IN CANADA By J. A. STEVENSON. 
CURRENCY PROBLEMS. By J. RUSSELL GUBBID 
EMPIRE MIGRATION. By the Epiror 


— — 


- The English Historical “Review. 


Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A. 
July. 7s. 6d. net. 


SCUTAGE U NDER EDWARD I. By Miss HELENA M. CHEV 
COUNCIL, STAR CHAMBER, AND bevtiy COUNCIL UXDER THE 
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